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ON THE TRAIL OF THE BUCCANEERS. 
THE ‘NARRATIVE OF A CRUISE ALONG THE LOUISIANA COAST. 


By HENRY WATERMAN. 


N the 28th of last February, the 
writer and his shooting chum, 
William S. Birge, left their com- 

fortable home on the Lucile and started 
for Grande Isle, which lies on the Louis- 
iana coast of the Gulf of Mexico, sepa- 
rating the Bay of Barataria from the sea. 
We had spent more than seven weeks 
cruising down the Father of Waters in a 
35-foot power launch, during which we 
had seen all there was to see and had had 
a thoroughly good time. 

Leaving the launch at New Orleans, 
we set out for Grande Isle, that we might 
see the islands, bays and bayous which 
in the early days of the last century were 
the haunts of the brothers Pierre and 
Jean Lafitte. We secured a large half- 
decked, cat-rigged boat which had tied 
up near where we left the Lucile. Her 
name was the Mary Anne and her crew 
consisted of the captain and one other 
man who was called the mate but whose 
duties consisted chiefly of cooking what 
the Mary Anne’s pantry afforded, hoist- 
ing and lowering the one sail, and laugh- 
ing at the captain’s stories. The captain 
was one of those roving fellows who can 
call no country their own. He was a 
sailor by original choice or fate but 
had dug diamonds in South Africa and 
fought as a volunteer soldier in the war 
against Spain. At the time we fell in 


with him he was peddling cheap jewelry 
and patent medicines among the negroes 
on the plantations and going up and 
down the Mississippi, collecting curious 
odds and ends, which he sold in New 
Orleans at an almost fabulous profit. 
He was an odd character, with a fund of 
stories that he had told so often that he 
really believed them. 

The Mary Anne drew only 2% feet 
of water but in some instances that 
proved too much for the shallow waters 
in which we had now and then to cruise. 
We started from the head of a canal 
—called Socorra’s Plaquemines Parish 
Canal—into which boats are admitted by 
locks. In all Lower Louisiana the Mis- 
sissippi is several feet higher than the 
land and is kept from overflowing by 
levees (embankments of earth built close 
to the water). Sailing along the river, 
one looks down into the fields and door- 
yards, just as in Holland. From the 
deck of our boat we could look up the 
grassy wall of the levee, behind which 
the yellow waters of the mighty river 
were rushing to the sea. 

For a while we sailed between fields, 
where negro farmers were plowing the 
ground, preparatory to sowing rice, and 
where cattle were grazing. The canal 
was so narrow that the end of our boom 
often swished among the reeds on the 
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bank, making the water rats dodge into 
their holes, and once we frightened an 
alligator that was sunning himself in a 
soft place on the muddy shore. Soon 
all signs of human life were left behind 
and we were in those great, lonely 
marshes, raised only a foot or two above 
the tide and covered with rushes and 
wild cane. The only objects that relieved 
the monotony of the vast, soggy plains 
were occasional clumps of live-oak trees, 
thickly hung with long grey, trailing fes- 
toons of Spanish moss. The live oak is 
a brave tree. As soon as the swamp is 
built up by the muddy river’s overflow, 
so as to give the least solidity, up grows 
the live oak with its sturdy trunk and 
wide-spreading branches. Then comes 
the moss and fastens upon its limbs, 
even out to the smallest twig—lending a 
weirdly picturesque aspect to the scene. 

Through this very region that we 
were traveling the famous pirates, the 
Lafittes, used to pass with rich plunder 
obtained from the Spanish galleons. 
Our grandfathers knew all about them, 
or thought they did—for many was the 
thrilling romance printed at that time 
and eagerly read by the boys about the 
Bold Buccaneers of the Gulf. 

Pierre and Jean Lafitte, however, did 
not call themselves pirates. In their 
own estimation they were no worse than 
smugglers and privateers; consequently 
they thought themselves gentlemen. In 
the early days of the last century slave 
insurrections in the West Indies and 
wars for independence in Mexico, Cen- 
tral and South America were common 
and many were driven from their homes 
and went to New Orleans as a place 
of refuge. Among those refugees were 
two brothers—Pierre and Jean Lafitte. 
They were Frenchmen, born in Bayonne, 
but had lived in the West Indies for 
several years. Both were tall and hand- 
some but Jean was the stronger charac- 
ter. Arrived in New Orleans, they car- 
ried on blacksmithing for a time, their 
shop standing in St. Philip Street, be- 
tween Bourbon and Dauphin Sts. Bold 
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and enterprising and of commanding 
presence, they were fitted to be leaders 
of men. Jean, in particular, was so 
striking i in appearance that people turned 
to look at him as he passed. 

The brothers soon tired of hammer 
and anvil, and, surrounding themselves 
with a band of congenial spirits, engaged 
in smuggling. At first they were only 
New Orleans agents for smugglers who 
brought merchandise and slaves into the 
bays and bayous along the Louisiana 
coast; but it was not long before they 
were chiefs of one of the most powerful 
organizations of lawless men that the 
country ever knew. In 1810 they made 
their headquarters among the islands at 
the entrance of the Bay of Barataria, 
where they built a fort and a village. 
From the Republic of Carthagena (then 
at war with Spain) they obtained letters 
of marque which authorized them to 
capture Spanish vessels wherever found. 
They fitted out and armed fast-sailing 
schooners which were the terror of the 
Gulf. According to common belief at 
the time, these vessels were pirates that 
did not hesitate to pick up any mer- 
chant ship they might overhaul, no mat- 
ter what flag it happened to carry. This, 
however, the Lafittes denied, insisting 
that they were honorable privateersmen, 
attacking only Spanish ships, as their 
letters of marque entitled them to. That 
they were smugglers violating the laws 
of the United States, they did not deny. 
Louisiana had but lately been purchased 
from France and the United States tariff 
laws were not favored by the people of 
the Territory and it was the same with 
the law making the importation of Afri- 
can slaves a crime. Louisiana wished 
more slaves and she also wanted cheap 
foreign goods. So she assisted the pi- 
rates of Barataria, buying both slaves 
and smuggled goods. 

In vain did Governor Claiborne issue 
proclamations, demanding the arrest of 
the Lafittes and their followers. Pierre 
and Jean came often to New Orleans 
and actually read the proclamations 
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posted on the walls of the old Govern- 
ment Building in the Place aux Armes. 
Once an effort was made to capture 
Jean as he was passing through a bayou 
with a boatload of smuggled goods. In 
the scrimmage Jean came off victor and 
dispatched a letter to the captain of the 
customs force, saying: “I am a man 
of peace and do not want to fight; but 
I would have you know that I am at all 
times ready to lose my life rather than 
my goods.” 

The Lafittes do not seem to have gone 
to sea themselves. Instead, they hired 
bold and skilful men to command their 
ships, remaining themselves at Grande 
Isle, where they managed the business 
of selling their goods and slaves, gov- 
erning the pirate community, dividing 
the gains and settling the disputes of 
their reckless followers. They were in 


fact rulers of a wild band of smugglers 


and buccaneers. They had agents in all 
the Louisiana towns. Occasionally they 
held an auction at Grande Terre, whither 
came planters from the interior, and 
after the sales there was royal entertain- 
ment. 

The Lafittes became very rich and in 
one instance showed their power in the 
courts by securing the dismissal of a 
suit brought against them on account of 
wounding two customs officials in a fight 
on board one of the Lafittes’ boats. They 
engaged two lawyers to defend them, 
one of whom was at the time United 
States Attorney, but who resigned the 
office to take the case. Having won the 
case, the lawyers consulted as to how 
they were to get their money from the 
Lafittes. 

“T dare not go among them, for I 
am a respectable man and they might 
hang me,”said the second lawyer whom 
we will call Henderson, “ but you (turn- 
ing to the one who had resigned his 
office) are a man of their kind and will 
get along famously with them. Suppose 
you go and get the money for both 
of us.” 

“T’ll go if you’ll give me ten per cent. 
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of your fee,” said the other whom we 
will call Marks. 

“ Agreed!” said Henderson. 

So Marks set out in a boat, rowed by 
a negro. At Bayou Barataria they were 
met by Jean Lafitte in a vessel manned 
by men in handsome uniforms. Some 
say that Marks was escorted to Grande 
Isle and entertained in sumptuous man- 
ner; others, that the money was paid at 
the bayou and the spot is still pointed 
out. Certain it is that Marks returned 
to New Orleans, his boat loaded down 
with Spanish doubloons. He told his 
friends that it was too bad to call the 
Lafittes pirates; he had found them per- 
fect gentlemen. 

When Andrew Jackson went to New 
Orleans at the close of the War of 1812 
he denounced the Lafittes as “ pirates 
and banditti”’ but he had too much on 
his hands to think of breaking up their 
haunts on the Bay of Barataria. After 
a while Pierre and Jean offered to help 
the General defend Louisiana against 
the British but he declared he would 
have nothing to do with them. A few 
months later, however, when the foe 
landed a powerful army and Jackson 
had but a few raw regiments with which 
to oppose them, he was glad to call the 
Lafittes to his aid. They and _ their 
men performed prodigies of valor at 
the battle of New Orleans and one of 
their gunners, who had the odd name of 
Dominique You, commanded Jackson’s 
artillery. 

For this patriotic service the previous 
offences of the Lafittes against the Gov- 
ernment were pardoned. But they kept 
up their old life and in 1816 the Govern- 
ment sent a force to Barataria Bay under 
Commodore Patterson and Colonel Ross, 
which succeeded in breaking up the ren- 
dezvous, capturing some of the vessels 
and destroying the fort. 

Most of the pirates retreated to Der- 
niére Isle, a little west of Grande Isle. 
Some took up the peaceful calling of 
fishermen but the more adventurous fol- 
lowed the Lafittes to the site of the 
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present city of Galveston, Texas, where 
the brothers intended building a fort and 
continuing their warfare against Spain. 
Thereupon the Government sent a mes- 
senger, warning them that, as the United 
States claimed a part of Texas, it must 
not be made a base for attacks on Spain. 
Tradition says that the Lafittes then 
went to Buenos Ayres. At any rate, 
their old haunts knew them no more. 
Of their subsequent career nothing is 
known; when and how they died no one 
can tell. Such the tale of the brothers 
Lafitte. Let us now return to the cruise 
of the Mary Anne. 
*K * * of 

We left her sailing along the bayou. 
Just where the bayou makes into a lake 
the boat stuck fast in the mud. We all 
took hold and tried to push her off with 
poles, but the poles stuck fast in the mud. 
Just then a big lugger came sweeping by. 
One of us suggested to the captain that 
he hail her and ask for help. 

“ Dagoes wouldn’t stop for anybody,” 
said he. We finally took the skiff and 
went ashore, while the captain got out 
his ballast and after an hour’s hard work 
managed to get the craft afloat. The 
name of this lake is Lac aux Cochons or 
Pig Lake—a good name surely for such 
muddy, shallow water. At its outlet we 
again stuck fast. No use to push with, 
poles now, for they only went down so 
deep into the mire that it took the com- 
bined strength of two men to pull up 
one of them. Fortunately the tide was 
rising. 

“Let us have dinner and wait for the 
water to lift us off,” was the suggestion 
and all were extremely willing. 

The captain and mate took a surpris- 
ingly long time té prepare a meal—per- 
haps because we had hired them by the 
day. Their method of cooking was pe- 
culiar. They had a strange-looking iron 
pot, made for burning charcoal, and this 
they placed in the little undecked space 
at the stern. Over the glowing coals 
they cooked a skilletful of rice, mixed 
with pieces of salt pork; then they made 
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tea in a saucepan, brought forth pilot 
bread from a locker, and dinner was 
ready. 

After two hours delay the tide lifted 
the Mary Anne, and, sailing through a 
wide bayou, we soon came into the Bay 
of Barataria—a broad inlet of the sea, 
with low, desolate, marshy shores. The 
only sign of life was an occasional flock 
of wild ducks that rose from the reeds, 
alarmed at our approach. The salt wind 
dashed the water into white-caps and 
hundreds of gulls kept screaming around 
us. Everything told of the sea. When 
night came on, the captain was unwill- 
ing to proceed further and ran the Mary 
Anne close in-shore in a narrow inlet, 
making fast by hooking the anchor into 
the bank. We built a bonfire of drift- 
wood, and, collecting a lot of dry grass, 
made a fairly comfortable bed in the 
hold—a dog kennel sort of a place where 
there was not room to sit upright. We 
ate some pork and rice (the sailors call 
it cabian) and turned in, to hear the rain 
rattling on the tarpaulin pulled over the 
hatch. 

The morning brought fresh trouble. 
The wind, freshening in the night, had 
driven the Mary Anne so far into the 
mud that, with the receding tide, it was 
impossible to push her off. The rain 
was still falling in torrents and a strong 
northeaster blowing. We were clearly 
in a fix. Should we lie there and wait 
for the next high tide? The island was 
uninhabited; the storm might last for 
days. But fortune favored us: a lull in 
the storm revealed a huge lugger lying 
at anchor in the bay. We put our 
belongings into the small boat, and, 
drenched to the skin, rowed out to her. 
She was named the Aida and on board 
were three Italians who agreed to take 
us to Grande Isle for seven dollars. They 
put us in a dry forecastle and made us 
some good, strong coffee. Then they 
weighed anchor and hoisted their one 
big sail. The lugger rig is unknown in 
Northern waters. It consists of one 
very strong mast, across which hangs, 
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when hoisted, a long yard, about two- 
thirds of which is on one side of the 
mast. The short end is high in air, the 
yard hanging at an angle of 45 degrees 
with the mast. There is no boom, the 
sail being fastened at one lower corner 
and held by the sheets at the other. 

We had been under way but a short 
time when the rain abated and we en- 
joyed a delightful sail. About noon the 
slender white shaft of a light-house ap- 
peared ahead and close by the huge bulk 
of Fort Livingstone — commanding the 
entrance to Barataria Bay. Light-house 
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and Jean Lafitte had their fort. Their 
followers lived on both islands, but 


chiefly on Grande Isle. Behind the shel- 
ter of the Islands their vessels were 
moored when home from a cruise and 
the merchandise and slaves were put 
aboard luggers and taken inland through 
the network of bays and rivers which 
run back from the coast. 

The Aida’s captain was unwilling to 
run up a lagoon which skirts Grande 
Isle, as the lugger drew considerable 
water. So, instead of landing us on the 
inhabited part of the island, he put us 














“As we sailed along, we passed many clumps of live-oak trees, thickly hung with long, 
grey, trailing festoons of Spanish moss.” 





and fort are both on Grande Terre. 
Only one man was at the fort—an old 
sergeant who had charge of the Govern- 
ment property. The other persons on 
the island were the light-house keeper 
and a Cuban gentleman, Don Pepe Lulu, 
who used to make sugar until a tidal 


wave ruined his plantation; after which 


he made his living by raising cattle. 
West of Grande Terre lies Grande 
Isle, the two separated by a narrow 
channel which makes out into the open 
sea. It was on Grande Terre that Pierre 


ashore near the mouth of the lagoon on 
a small island where we found a negro 
and his family. The negro had a small 
garden in which he raised early vegeta- 
bles and there was also a fine orange 
grove. He welcomed us to his cabin— 
one large room, the greater part of which 
was taken up by three beds. There was 
a big fireplace where something was 
cooking in an iron pot and before the 
fireplace sat a little black girl with a 
pet chicken in her lap. There were two 
other daughters and the man’s wife, and 
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there were also more. An old, bat- 
tered looking white man was engaged in 
mending a bucket and while we were 
talking a mosquito netting over one of 
the beds was lifted just enough to show 
a black head tied up in a handkerchief 
and a hand with long, claw-like nails. 
The owner of the head and claws did not 
speak a word but kept his black, glisten- 
ing eyes fixed upon us. Our host said 
that the man was very sick and was only 
staying with him until he got well. Thus 
there were seven in that one windowless 
room. The doors opened out, like those 
of a stable. The old, battered looking 
white man said that he owned the shack 
but did not usually occupy it. He of- 
fered to take us up the lagoon in a sail- 
boat and tried hard to do so, but there 
was still a stiff wind and it was impossi- 
ble to make an offing. We were driven 
ashore on a marsh—a piece of good luck, 
as we would certainly have been cap- 
sized in the lagoon had we started on 
the voyage. The negro came in a skiff 
to rescue us. On the way back, he told 
us that his name was Abner Jones but 
everybody called him Charlie Rigaud. 
Rigaud was his old master’s name but 
near the end of the War he had taken 
a new name; he said he had been a sol- 
dier in the Federal army. 

Abner set us ashore near a little group 
of brown houses. Some men were un- 
loading a lugger into carts, drawn by 
horses about as big as calves. To get 
to the lugger, they drove out into the 
water until it was almost up to the bellies 
of the little horses. One of the buildings 
appeared to be kitchen and dining-room 
for the whole settlement. In it were a 
number of people dressed in coarse 
brown clothes. Abner told them in ex- 
cellent French that we wanted some- 
thing to eat. An old woman shook her 
head and said that they were poor people 
who had nothing fit to offer us. We 
made it known that we had eaten noth- 
ing since the day before and would be 
thankful for anything she had and a 
chance to dry our clothes before the fire. 
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Hearing us talk French, these people, 
who were clearly suspicious before, at 
once became very cordial. The old lady 
made coffee and cooked eggs and we 
had a delightful breakfast. "Twas indeed 
strange to notice the impress made by 
the grace and culture of la Belle France 
in this remote corner of Louisiana. 

The oldest man in the company took 
us to an odd little house nearby which 
had been built by his grandfather a hun- 
dred and fifty years ago. In the house 
hung six large steel engravings of paint- 
ings by Le Brun, representing scenes in 
the life of Alexander the Great. They 
were made in Paris in the time of the 
First Napoleon. We tried to buy one 
but the old man shook his head, saying: 
‘“‘T am an old man but these pictures are 
older. They belonged to my father. 
No; I will not sell them.” 

Poor as they were, these people would 
accept no money when we left. So we 
shook hands all around, and, piloted by 
Abner, who carried the luggage, we ad- 
vanced into the interior, admiring the 
trim gardens of the inhabitants, their 
little pink and green houses and the 
mammoth live oaks and listening with 
delight to the roar of the surf on the 
outer shore. On one side is the sea; 
on the other, the bayou with its marshes. 
The farms are narrow belts running 
from water to water. Along the back- 
bone of the island runs a grove of live 
oaks. We stopped to rest at a store, ap- 
proached by a high gate in a picket 
fence. The store was kept by a woman 
who, on our approach, ran into the house 
and covered her face with white powder 
—a custom of that section. She was 
very friendly and insisted on treating us 
to claret. 

After a long walk, Abner quartered us 
for the night with a family who could 
not speak a word of English. They had 
an orange grove and fields of cucumbers 
and squashes. It was February but the 


vegetables had sprouted. Each hill was 
protected by a little hood made of stakes 
and dried grass, which kept the north 
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winds from the growing plants. The 
season is some three weeks earlier on 
Grande Isle than at New Orleans and 
the truck gardeners get good prices for 
their produce, which they take to the 
city in the ever-ready lugger. Our host 
had a good house, painted with the 
never - failing pink, with alternating 
bands of white and blue just above the 
ground and shutters of green. The 
stairs led up from the grand piazza and 
the kitchen was in a separate building. 
Dinner was served on the piazza and 
consisted of eggs, bread, and very black 
coffee. All the French people in Louis- 
iana make coffee as strong as possible, 
believing it to be an antidote against ma- 
laria. After dinner we walked through 
the cucumber fields, and, going in the 
direction of the sound of the surf, came 
suddenly from among the live oaks upon 
a broad, sandy beach, strewn with limbs 
and trunks of trees. All this forest 
wreckage is brought down to the Gulf 
by the Mississippi and thrown upon the 
shores by the waves. The river under- 
mines its banks and the trees fall in, 
to be whirled along in the yellow cur- 
rent for a thousand miles, then to be 
carried out to sea, tossed and beaten by 
the waves—only to be blown ashore at 
last in some hurricane. Much of the 
wood serves as fuel for these islanders, 
who have only to gather and cut it. | 

The people of Grande Isle are of three 
kinds—white, “ colored ” and black—and 
mingle in the most friendly way, except 
at parties, where each kind keeps strictly 
by itself. All these people and the in- 
habitants of Grande Terre and le Chenier 
Comidada speak of themselves as poor, 
yet they never lack food; for they have 
only to drop a hook in the water or wade 
out to the oyster reefs in the bayous. 
Fish and wild-fowl are most abundant 
and vegetables grow luxuriantly in that 
warm soil. But there is comparatively 
little that they can sell, so that they have 
little money to buy clothes and luxuries 
are out of the question. Books are 
scarce and the only newspaper one is 
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likely to see is an occasional copy of 
L’ Abeille de la Nouvelle Orléans. 

When we were ready to leave Grande 
Isle, Abner engaged a lugger for us and 
brought his skiff into an inlet to take 
us aboard. The water was so shallow 
he had to wade, pushing the skiff before 
him through the mud. Our lugger was 
in charge of a man named Isaac, as black 
a man as one is likely to see. He was a 
good sailor and knew every turn of the 
waters through which we were to return 
to New Orleans. His only assistant was 
a Creole lad called Giovanni, who was 
mate, cook and all hands. Isaac provi- 
sioned the craft with oysters, rice, salt 
pork, bread and coffee. At length all 
was ready; the anchor was lifted from 
the mud, ‘the great sail hoisted, and by 
dint of much pushing we slowly got 
under way and moved out once more 
into the broad Bay of Barataria. Be- 
yond the bay stretched the salt marshes, 
threaded by innumerable bayous. Sedgy 
shores and brown waters looked much 
alike to us but Isaac knew every point. 
This jutting cape was Camp aux Fri- 
cots, so called because the crews of pass- 
ing luggers sometimes stopped there to 
cook their suppers. This broadening out 
of the channel was Bai Sans Bois; the 
other, Bai Baptiste; yet another, of 
wider expanse, No Name Lake. Every 
turn the lugger made among the sedges 
showed a familiar landmark to Isaac. 
The day was superb. It was calm on the 
water and as we lay on the deck we were 
glad of the sail’s protection from that 
ardent sun. 

A giant porpoise kept ahead of us for 
a long time. A pair of gulls seemed to 
regard the porpoise as an intruder, for 
every time its arched back showed above 
water they would swoop down with 
angry screams. We saw but one alliga- 
tor. Isaac said they are getting scarce 
and that there is such a demand for 
their hides that many negroes make a 
business of hunting them—a large skin 
being worth from $3.00 to $5.00. In 
Plaquemines Parish, Louisiana, a local 
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ordinance forbids the killing of alliga- 
tors. Alligators eat the water rats which 
in turn eat the rice and since the alliga- 
tors have been hunted so much the rats 
have increased. Hence the ordinance. 
The only buildings we saw that day were 
two shrimp factories, run by Chinamen. 
The fishermen are bright, merry Italians 
and “ Manilla men” but the shrimp are 
put up by Chinese who sell them to their 
countrymen on the Pacific Coast. 

We had expected to pass several nights 
on the lugger, but her progress was so 
slow that we abandoned her at sunset 
and went on board the only steam craft 
navigating! these waters—a small tug 
commanded by Captain Mike, a jovial 
Irishman whose business was to take 
the shrimp from the factories to the city 
and also to buy from the hunters wild 
ducks and coon skins, which he had no 
difficulty in selling at a good bargain. 
Black Isaac was sorry to part with his 
passengers, but when we paid him the 
$10 agreed upon for his pilotage his 
grief was visibly assuaged. 

The tug tied up that night at a store 
kept by a Manilla man. In response to 
our inquiries, he said that his customers 
were hunters and fishermen. In sum- 
mer time he put his goods into a sort 
of Noah’s Ark flat-boat, which he showed 
us pulled up on the bank, and went 

ecruising in search of trade. We slept 
in bunks belonging to the cook and engi- 
neer of. the tug, while they obligingly 
spent the night on the floor of the little 
cabin that was kitchen, dining-room and 
bed-chamber. 
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left behind. There were cultivated 
shores, frequent habitations, big groves 
of live oak, and, for a background on 
either side, the great cypress swamps. 
We sat in the pilot-house, listening to 
Captain Mike’s stories and anecdotes of 
the Civil War—always a fruitful theme 
in Dixie. 

After the bayou came Lake Salvador ; 
then another bayou, narrowing into a 
long, straight canal; and then a big 
lock cut in the grassy wall of a levee. 
We knew that above us and behind the 
levee ran the swift, turbid flood of the 
mighty Mississippi, but we could see 
nothing save the gates and muddy sides 
of the lock, until the water, surging in 
from the outer gates, slowly lifted the 
tug. What a striking change it was to 
be raised from the dismal swamp, with 
its sluggish water courses, its reeds and 
sedges and its weird, moss-covered trees, 
up, up, up into the sunlight and fresh 
air and to sail once more upon the bosom 
of the Father of Waters! 

Below us, with its twelve miles of 
river frontage, stretched the Crescent 
City. Great white steamboats passed 
us. In the stream two natty French 
men-of-war lay at anchor. A _ huge 
British liner had just come in from sea; 
while a half-mile further on we made 
out the trim form of a U. S. revenue cut- 
ter—her white paint and brass ’work 
fairly dancing in that brilliant sunlight. 
All was life and animation. Soon the 
tug was made fast to the levee and we 
were once more back in New Or- 








Next morning we were leans. The trail of the buccaneers was 
in Bayou Barataria—the salt marshes a memory. 
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VALLEY OF THE LOS PINOS RIVER.——Toltec Gorge in the Distance. 








TROUT FISHING IN TOLTEC GORGE. 


By CHARLES FLETCHER ALLEN. 


LOSE to the Colorado line, and in 
the extreme northern part of New 
Mexico, the famous Toltec Gorge 

is the gateway through which the Los 
Pinos River enters the long and high- 
walled cafion, around whose northern 
edge runs the Denver and Rio Grande 
branch line to Durango. Every folder 
of the road calls attention to this natural 
wonder—unequalled in some respects by 
any other of its kind. 

The narrow-gauge train winds swiftly 
toward and past the Gorge, seldom stop- 
ping there—affording but a glimpse into 
the great chasm below, and the tourist 
passes on, wondering why he had taken 
the trouble to come in such a roundabout 
way to see so little. Having often had a 
transient look at the river, flowing far be- 
neath between perpendicular cliffs that 
stand like the Pillars of Hercules between 
the upland meadow and the wide cafion 
below, I wanted a chance to look out 
from the depths in which it gleamed. 


This chance came about at last, and on 
the 2d of last July at 7 p. m., with two 
others, I left Denver—bound to the 
Gorge for a fishing trip. 

We slept comfortably in a fine Pullman 
until dawn, and awoke and dressed as the 
train climbed toward La Veta Pass. The 
mountains there are of softer outlines 
than the more westerly portions of the 
Sangre de Cristo Range, and the view— 
except when Sierra Blanca loomed above 
the crests—might have been in the Green 
Mountains or the Cumberlands. For 
miles on either side of the track were 
thickets of locusts, pink with blossoms 
that filled the warm morning air with a 
delicious scent. Occasionally we saw 
clusters of white among the pink, and in 
hundreds of places beneath the pines the 
saintly Columbines, with slender stalks 
and great star-like flowers, looked out 
like up-to-date maidens, wearing merely 
hats, demure and sweet. 

At La Veta Summit the elevation is 
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something over 9,000 feet, and here the 
helper engine was turned loose. As the 
train descended easily into the San Luis 
Valley, the great bulk of Sierra Blanca 
stood out above the plain, rising 7,000 
feet from the flat level of the valley—the 
most impressive sight in all the Rocky 
Mountain regions. The surface of the 
valley—7o by 50 miles in size—is with- 
outa hum- 
mock, and. at 
the southern 
end is but two 
feet lower than 
at the northern. 
At Garland 
(near the old 
fort where Kit 
Carson was 
once in com- 
mand) a fine 
picture of the 
mountain was 
taken by Mr. 
Mathes of Den- 
ver, who also 
contributes 
other pictures 
quite as good. 
After a stop 
at Alamosa, 
where the train 
divides—one 
part going to 
Creede and 
Wagon Wheel 
Gap—we were 
off via the nar- 
row-gauge for 
our destination. 
About 9:30 
a. m., as ar- 
ranged with the 
very obliging conductor, we were let off 
about a quarter of a mile from the tunnel 
at the top of the Gorge, and all our 
effects, in gunnysacks, camp bags and 
suit cases, followed us. It was a down- 
hill pack for about a mile, but it was 
1,500 to 2,000 feet lower to the river, 
and we had a chance to test our endur- 
ance before we found a camping place 
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A HARD PACK.—Climbing Down into Toltec Gorge, 
1,500 feet below D. & R. G. Track. 
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near the stream. We surely had enough 
for a wagon, but there was no wagon in 
the country, and we landed our goods at 
last under an immense spruce whose 
limbs—branching ten feet from the roots 
—touched the ground around and about, 
forming a most wonderful tent-like place 
for camp. 

Here we rustled our dinner and hurried 
to the river, a 
few rods away. 
It ran swift and 
clear, too deep 
to ford, with 
few quiet pools 
or eddies, and 
for some time 
we had poor 
success at fish- 
ing. The trees 
were full of wil- 
low flies, and so 
were the trout, 
who refused 
such bait. We 
tried vasious 
flies ; but not till 
the next day did 
we learn from 
an Alamosa 
man with a 
basket full of 
fish that the 
Coachman was 
a winner. We 
had none, but 
borrowed two 
or three, and re- 
solved never to 
go again with- 
out this all- 
around fly. I 
had been using 
a dark fly all the afternoon of the 3d and 
had perhaps 50 strikes—failing to hook 
most of them. One trout of 2 pounds 
weight I took from a deep, swift pool a 
half-mile below the Gorge, and felt re- 
paid for all previous failures. The fact 
was that the fish rose to any fly but 
would not take hold of a dark one. We 
knew we had learned something when we 























saw the basketful that had taken the 
Coachman so greedily. 

At night, July 3, the moon was full, 
and the air was warm and sweet, with the 
scent of the pines and spruce, like in- 
cense, everywhere. We slept al fresco 
and when we woke in the night looked 
up at the round-faced moon and towering 
cliffs, falling again asleep, with the old, 
old song of the river in our dreams. 

When we awoke in the morning, our 
enterprising friend Mathes was folding 
his tripod and had already secured a pict- 
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talk any English, but understood my 
Spanish readily enough to make a bar- 
gain possible, and his horse packed all 
our effects to the railroad when we were 
ready to start, on the afternoon of July 4th. 

As the Mexican came under the great 
spruce tree for our bags, he looked about 
and above and exclaimed: ‘Buena 
casa!’’ Even his stolid mind was im- 
pressed by the fact that it was like a 
“good house.”’ 

After he had started with our dunnage, 
three lank cochinos appeared—clearing 








DINNER IN CAMP.——Showing Mr. Allen (wearing white hat) and His Fishing Partner 
under the Big Spruce in Toltec Gorge, New Mexico. 





ure of Mr. Bowen and myself in the role 
of sluggards. The combination was ideal 
for sleeping—far and away from the rip 
and crack and sulphur smell of the city 
Fourth. 

There lives a Mexican just below the 
Gorge, whose little ranch is irrigated by 
a ditch that takes out at the foot of the 
north cliff, so prominent in our picture of 
the Gorge. It was a sure thing that we 


never could pack our goods up to Toltec 
station—2 miles up-hill—and I tackled 
the man for his caballo. 


He couldn’t 


up every scrap of potato skins, bacon 
rind, fish bones and everything edible, 
except a lump of loaf sugar! This 
they did not even try. There is no way 
to account for tastes or animal instincts, 
especially in pigs. 

We did not get many trout, but now 
we know they are there. In one quarter 
of a mile below the Mexican’s, the Ala- 
mosa man says there are hundreds of two 
to five pounders. May we get them next 
time !—some of them. 

The Toltec Gorge is almost inaccessi- 
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ble for a half-mile between the cliffs, but 
is an ideal camping place below. There 
is no danger of a washout, if the camp be 
well located. But we do not recommend 
our spruce for safety, as there have been 
torrents pouring about it—as evidenced 
by the boulders close above, upon the 
slope. The trail from the station—2 
miles—is good, and many fishermen 
climb down, as 
we did, and 
climb back. 

On the upper 
side of the Tol- 
tec Gorge is the 
Garfield Monu- 
ment. We hope 
the pictures 
may give an 
idea of this 
wonderful and 
beautiful place. 
The Garfield 
Monument was 
erected by the 
Traveling 
Men’s Associa- 
tion, the sub- 
scription being 
started when an 
excursion of the 
delegates, on 
the day of Gar- 
field’s funeral, 
stopped at Tol- 
tec Gorge. 

In the first 
cut shown with 
this article, the 
grade of the 
Denver & Rio 
Grande Ry. can 
be seen winding 
along the side of the mountain towards 
the mouth of the tunnel through the 
north wall of the Gorge; the tunnel is 
only a few rods long, and as the train 
comes out on the western side it crawls 
along a precipice that reaches down more 
than a thousand feet to the river. Ina 
few minutes the scenery totally changes, 
and the track winds along the stream in 
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ASLEEP.—Half-past Five A.M. July 4, 1909. 


Photo Taken, without Consulting the Sleepers, by G. L. MATHES. 
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a rolling, grass-covered country; the 
grass is short, but in the meadow-like 
valleys through which the Los Pinos 
runs so peacefully there is good fishing 
in the summer months. The trout are 
not so large but they are easier to get to, 
and between Osier station and the Gorge 
is a favorite haunt for fishermen. The 
Cumbres (Spanish for summit) is a sta- 
tion a few miles 
beyond Osier, 
at the head of 
the river, where 
it becomes a 
mere trickle of 
water. The 
road winds 
around and 
back to make 
the grade, and 
at the place 
where the larg- 
est snow-sheds 
are built two 
mile-posts are 
within 100 feet 
of each other— 
the western 
post highabove 
the eastern. At 
the Cumbres 
the water be- 
gins to flow to 
the west, and 
for some miles 
the road fol- 
lows Wolf 
Creek which 
finally joins the 
Chama, re- 
nowned as hav- 
ing been visited 
by the earliest 
of the Spanish adventurers in the 16th 
century. There are many old maps in 
existence, showing Chama as a settle- 
ment, when Chicago was unknown. The 
whole country is of interest to the his- 
torian, and a trip from Chama to the Rio 
Grande, following the Chama River, will 
take the traveler through the old pueblos 
of Tierra Amarilla, E] Rito, Abiquiu, and 
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others as ancient—places that have hard- 
ly changed their appearance during 350 
years; there you will always find adobe 
houses, some of them shingled and with 
roofs bright with paint; also the flocks 
of goats, the old dirt threshing floors, 
strings of dried meat and red peppers and 
cucumbers; hive-like baking ovens, pigs 
wallowing in the few muddy places they 
can find, hundreds of dogs, and always 
children, peering like scared animals from 
the safest places that offer a chance to 
watch the passer-by. 

The lesson that most naturally is taught 
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woman who answered his call. As he 
stepped over the threshold he was startled 
by the sight of three bodies of children 
upon the floor, their faces covered with 
cloths. When he learned that they were 
dead of small-pox, he retreated prompt- 
ly. To his expressions of sympathy the 
answer came with resignation, unemo- 
tional and stoical: ‘God will send more.” 

A few years afterward the same visitor 
found four healthy muchachos playing 
about the same cabin, in verification of 
the mother’s prophetic faith. We have 
given a picture of the home of a Mexican 

















MEXICAN’S RANCH JUST 


BELOW TOLTEC GORGE. 





the man from the busy world by such 
scenes is the uselessness of all the whirl 
and haste of his existence. These people 
live, with limited ambitions satisfied, se- 
cure from the troubles that torment the 
wealthier victims of civilization. They 
have small-pox somewhere about most 
of the time, but even that causes no 
panic. One of the Trinidad pioneers, 
visiting Judge Moses Hallet of Denver, 
told the writer that he once stopped at 
the hut of a Mexican on the old Santa 
Fé Trail, to ask for some sort of infor- 
mation; he was asked to come in by the 


in the Toltec Gorge. He has no wagon, 
and must go two or three miles to reach 
the railroad; there is no store or physi- 
cian nearer than Chama or Antonito. The 
long winters fill the cafions with snow 
and he is as much alone with his little 
household as Robinson Crusoe. But his 
little ranch yields him enough in the way 
of potatoes and grain to provide sus- 
tenance; there is wood to warm his 
cabin; and in his way he is content. 
After he had taken our baggage to the 
railroad on his horse, another Fourth of 
July party offered him a contract of the 
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same kind. He would not consider the 
offer, preferring to forego the $2.00 for 
a two hours trip, rather than so far exert 
himself for the sake of money that he 
could manage to live without. A kindly 
man, he seemed to be, and his house ap- 
peared clean and bright with whitewashed 
walls inside. It might be tedious to live 
his life; but in the summer months, when 
the full moon rides above the riotous 
stream and the trout flash up from rock- 
bound pools, and the days are long and 
still, it is well with us if we may there 
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forget some of the cares that follow us 
through the city’s streets and sniff at our 
fast-locked doors. 

We hope to have more to tell of the 
lonely settler and his great domain; but 
whether we see again the depths of our 
camping place or not, the memory of the 
mellow nights of the last mid-summer 
outing will frame the scene in the won- 
derful setting of cafion walls and towering 
cliffs, where the pine trees are the harps 
that the soft winds and the storm blasts 
play upon, and every sound is musical. 


OF HONDURAS. 


By Doctor J. E. FOSTER 


NATIVE of a temperate 
§ zone, making his initial ac- 
@ quaintance with the Tropics 
in any of the Pacific ports 
of Central America, would 
be surprised and, if timid, 
perhaps alarmed at the ex- 
hibitions of creatures of the lizard tribe 
that he would encounter at every turn. 
In the streets and yards, on the fences 
and in the hedges, and on the curved 
red brick tile roofs, basking in the fierce 
sunshine, he would see numberless lizards. 
They are ever, in their subtle manner, 
hunting for insects for food or compet- 
ing with the also ever present buzzard 
for such offal as may be flung into the 
streets or yards, which but for these birds 
and reptiles would be much dirtier than 
they are. 

They are of all sizes, from three inches 
to as many feet in length, and of a vari- 
ety of colors, exhibited in the different 
species. When undisturbed they are, 
particularly the large specimens, heavy, 
deliberate and indolent in their move- 
ments ; but, on occasion, can scamper off 
at a truly surprising pace. Accustomed 
to live in close contact with men, they 
have learned the conditions of security 
and have accurately calculated the dis- 
tance limit of safety from him, and, as 





well, the instant when their alert indo- 
lence must change to rapid movement. 
If one goes for one of them with a long- 
ish pole, it will not move until the pole 
begins to descend, and then with a 
wriggle and a twist it is off and well 
away when the blow reaches the spot 
where it was. 

The larger species that frequent vil- 
lages and towns are classified by the 
natives into two varieties—Iguana and 
Garrobo; and I am not sufficiently versed 
in the matter to give them other names 
or to sub-divide the classification. 
(Whilst intimate with Nature, I do not 
study or enjoy it as an analyzer.) 

The Garrobos referred to are colored 
in dark and light browns, greys and yel- 
lowish whites, intermingled, and are 
striped, speckled, and mottled in the same 
colors, and in some of the sombre colors 
are beautified with dots of brightest crim- 
son and streaks of glaring green. Asa 
whole, the mingled colors make a general 
appearance of dark brown, light brown 
and grey, and these base colors in differ- 
ent individuals are artistically shaded and 
blended in a variety of patterns. The 
males have a high spinal crest, and from 
the throat hangs a deep, flabby pouch that 
always appears empty. 

The Iguanas are of a bright clear 
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green, shading from dark on the back 
to very light on the under parts. Like 
the Garrobos, the largest specimens re- 
quire an English instead of a Spanish 
yardstick to take their length and in some 
cases might touch ends with the French 
meter. They are slimmer and longer of 
tail than the Garrobos. The males have 
a high spinal crest and throat pouch, like 
the Garrobos. 

The smaller species (from 3 to 10 
inches and both green and dark) are 
countless, and some of them are truly 
beautiful in colors; for instance, a dark 
velvety green ground, dotted with crim- 
son, yellow and white. All of the above- 
mentioned species invade even the centers 
of considerable towns, and are perfectly 
at home there. 

Leaving. Amapala, which is on the 
shore of an extinct volcano cone consti- 
tuting Tiger Island, by oars or gasoline 
the 20 miles to the coast of the mainland 
is soon passed. From there, progress 
into the interior is made on mule back 
and along a low river bank lined with 
saplings and bushes, and shaded with 
second growths and some old gnarled 
forest trees whose extended branches 
often reach over the road. Here, whilst 
all the specimens just described are seen, 
others more startling, larger and uglier 
are mixed in: creatures with massive 
bodies, great serrated spinal crests, dull 
reddish-brown, pale yellow, heavy green, 
striped and blotched with black, creep 
along the road or on the tree trunks and 
branches. 

One monster is as horrible as a night- 
mare from Dante. It lies stretched along 
a great branch that overhangs the road, 
and one stops, if not with fear, then to 
inspect the horror. It is lizard formed, 
better than three feet long and very 
heavy, particularly in the fore parts. Its 
color is a yellowish brick-red, traced with 
black lines and blotches. The entire 
length of the spine is surmounted with a 
thin serrated crest whose maximum 
height, over the shoulder, is some four 
inches. The head is very large, round 
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and flat, giving it a flat, half-oval face, 
and from the sides of the face open a pair 
of small, restless red eyes. It gives an 
impression of dull, heavy, devilish beast- 
liness, without any redeeming quality. It 
seems a horror that avoids the light, and 
in the darkness will creep up on one, 
stupifying with venomous exudations and 
slowly, deliberately destroying and de- 
vouring that which must’ putrify at its 
touch. It gives but idiotic attention to 
a stone thrown at it and only clings the 
closer to the branch. It is a creature of 
the night that preys on sleeping things— 
rats, birds, birds’ eggs, insects and offal, 
as do all the members of the lizard 
family. 

Only a single species is dangerous, 
poisonous, and disposed to attack man. 
It is called the Talconete. It is from four 
to six inches long, and in color dark grey, 
striped with white. It is found in the 
bush, in accumulations of decaying vege- 
table matter. On being alarmed, it at 
once attacks—springing high and biting 
as it alights. Its bite is fatal. 

Two other species are said to be poison- 
ous; but it is questionable. They are 
the Rimo, a little larger than the Tal- 
conete, that inhabits hollows in trees and 
the like and is very fearless and said to 
poison with its bite; and the Salamanca, 
from three to five inches long and found 
in great numbers on the walls of badly 
kept houses, stone heaps and tree trunks. 
It is of the same dull hue a& the Tal- 
conete and Rimo. The people claim that 
it exudes a milky substance that is poi- 
sonous. 

The last and most horrible (if true) 
of these four-footed reptiles; is the 
Basilisco. The name and fame of these 
alarming creatures reaches far back in 
Spanish and Moorish history. A Spanish 
“unabridged” on my table says: “A 
fabulous animal, to which is attributed 
that it kills with a look, or itself dies if 
seen first.” The Central American peo- 
ple receive the Basilisco as a fact and 
recognize it in a small, dark lizard from 
three to five inches long. If the hens or 
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ducks in the patio begin to die, they at- 
tribute it to the Basilisco and endeavor 
to find and kill it—forgetting that it is 
most likely to get the first sight at them, 
when they would die. They claim that 
it finds birth in hens’ eggs and that they 
are frequently so found. 

A few months ago one of my con- 
valescents, in breaking a raw hen’s egg 
for her own consumption, noted a black 
spot in its interior, and, emptying it into 
a saucer, found a Basilisco. She notified 
me and exhibited a two-inch long, lizard- 
like creature, and told her story. She is 
a nice truthful girl, but it reminded me 
of Sandy and other inconsistencies that 
Mark Twain’s Yankee found in King 
Arthur’s Court. The Basilisco was alive 
when uncovered, and was still alive and 
gazing, as were all who saw it. 

* * * * 

Amongst the snakes of Honduras, some 
of the Northern species may be recog- 
nized—the milk-snake and the rattle- 
snake being the most prominent and dis- 
tinctly marked species. 

The Cascabel (rattlesnake) is of two 
colors, some being yellowish and others 
dark. Very large specimens with up to 
twenty rattles are found. In all respects 
they are similar to the rattlesnake of the 
Northern countries, except that their 
poison is not so violent and they are not 
so quickly provoked. The uncleared con- 
dition of the country (over three-fourths 
of it being in bush and second growths) 
makes an excellent harbor for snakes; 
and, as the country people go bare-footed, 
they are exposed to the attacks of the 
Cascabel undefended by boots or other 
leg covering more than very thin jeans. 
Yet, although the Cascabeles are numer- 
ous, a bite from them is rare and never 
fatal, on this coa:t, although in the moun- 
tains fatal results have been known. The 
result of the bite is generally a drying-up 
and a crookedness of the limb. 

The Indian people use the dried flesh 
of the Cascabel as a sweating and anti- 
febrile medicine—a spoonful of the dried 
and powdered flesh, steeped in hot water, 
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being a dose. An American mine man- 
ager but a few days ago told me that he 
had used it on himself and others with 
excellent results. Yet the same Indians 
gorge themselves with broiled Cascabel 
and don’t sweat. These inconsistent 
statements turn us again to the Basilisco 
and Sandy. 

The most feared of Central American 
vipers is the Tamagas. It is about three 
feet long and very thick and yellowish in 
color, with its head harnessed with bridle- 
like stripes in black and white. It fre- 
quents undisturbed localities and is very 
antagonistic and its venom is said to be 
more active than that of the Cascabel. 
The poison (instead of drying the mem- 
ber, as in the case of the Cascabel) re- 
sults in great inflammation, decay and 
sloughing. 

A variety of this snake, called Tamagas 
Barba Amarilla (the yellow barbed Ta- 
magas) is peculiar to the northern coast 
of the country, Its bite is said to be fatal 
and without remedy. They tell me that 
a railroad gang were running over the 
little road between Puerto Cortez and San 
Pedro Sula on a hand-car; the wheel cut 
into two parts one of these snakes that 
was lying across the rail. The part with 
the head on was thrown, or threw itself, 
on the car and bit one of the men, who 
lived but for a few minutes. 

The Coral is a small snake; some are 
ringed with red, black and white and 
others in black and white. They are 
everywhere and said to be very poison- 
ous. I have examined many without 
finding any poison fangs in their jaws. 

The Zumbadora reaches a maximum 
length of nine feet. It is blackish on the 
upper and white on the under parts, and 
is very rapid in its movements. It hunts 
rats and mice as a specialty. It fights by 
striking with its tail and might be called 
a “thrasher.” It becomes very furious 
when attacked. The people describe a 
diversion that they have with this snake; 
but I take it in with considerable allow- 
ance for the imaginative in their charac- 
ter. The snake has its home in a hole 
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in the earth. When they find it at home, 
they stop up the exit with a stone and 
leave it a day or two to get hungry. They 
then clear off the bush about the exit, 
over a considerable space. When they 
are ready for. the diversion, they arm 
themselves with sticks and take positions 
in a circle at some distance from the 
snake’s exit. He who wants to demon- 
strate that he is courageous then ap- 
proaches the hole, and with blows on the 
ground awakes and infuriates the serpent. 
When the latter is sufficiently angry, the 
stone is removed, and then takes place 
a trial of agility between it and man. 
The snake attacks with tail blows and 
the man avoids them by springing away 
and warding with his stick. If it passes 
the first man, those in the circle are sup- 
posed to drive it back. They say it makes 
a “hot old time.” This snake, from its 
everlasting war on the destructive field 
rats, is held in friendly estimation. 

The Zumbadora attacks both the Cas- 
cabel and Tamagas and kills them with 
the tremendous blows from its tail. This 
is another reason for the friendly spirit 
that the people extend to it. Every one 
in the country will tell you that the Zum- 
badora haunts houses in which a mother 
has a nursing babe, and in the night, or 
day, when they are asleep, approaches, 
and, detaching the babe from the breast, 
if it be nursing, (or if it is not nursing, 
for the same reason), gives it the point 
of its tail to suck as a substitute for the 
nipple, whilst His Snakeship enjoys the 
sweet milk that he very deftly draws 
from the mother’s breast. In case either 
the mother or the child awake, the snake 
steals quietly away. 

The Chichintora is a viper, best known 
by the Indians who gather sarsaparilla 
root in the selvas of Northern Honduras. 
It is about two yards long and slim, and 
is found in the trees, through the 
branches of which it travels very swiftly. 
On seeing an invader of its realm, it gives 
its warning cry “ Chichintora!”—from 
which sound it derives its name—three 
times in succession and then starts for 
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the enemy at full speed. The men al- 
ways have a white cloth ready, and, drop- 
ping it in some conspicuous place, as one 
drops a red cloth to call the attention of 
a furious bull, make their escape. 

The Caretilla is a hoop snake with a 
poisonous lance at the end of its tail. I 
am unable to obtain any reliable data re- 
lating to this snake, and do not vouch for 
its existence. 

The Masacuate is the greatest of the 
Central American snakes. It is a con- 
strictor and reaches a length of twenty- 
five feet. It is fearless and harmless and 
invades all places, even to dwelling 
houses in the centre of a town. It isa 
rat hunter and the large ones attack deer, 
calves and other animals of equal or less 
size, killing them by constriction—break- 
ing their bones and swallowing them as 
the python does. 

The Mica (Alicante) is a snake from 
six to ten feet long and much at home in 
trees, over and through which it travels 
at exceedingly high speed; so great is its 
speed that the momentum will carry it 
over spaces of as much as 15 feet that 
may separate the trees in its passage. It 
attacks its prey (deer, cattle, horses and 
the smaller animals) by throwing itself 
in two or three rings about the neck of 
the animal and choking it by constriction. 
Before the prey is quite dead, it begins 
to eat the protruding tongue, which it 
consumes to the roots, and drinks the 
blood. It also eats the udders of females. 
The rest of the carcass it rejects. 

In Honduras it does not ordinarily ap- 
pear to attack prey as large as deer or 
cattle. Some three years ago, when 
many cattle were found dead with their 
tongues and udders consumed, the people 
were at a loss as to what animal to at- 
tribute it—although they were well ac- 
quainted with the Alicante and its habits. 
A superstitious terror of some mysteri- 
ous supernatural agency or creature took 
possession of the people and they became 
afraid to go about alone, particularly at 
night; and in their imaginations saw 
monsters of undoubted infernal origin. 
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A casual notice of the matter in Sports 
AFIELD called out, in the same magazine, 
from Mr. F. C. Starr of Tamaulipas, 
Mexico, a very lucid description of the 
Alicante and its habits, as observed in 
Mexico. This was accepted by the peo- 
ple and their superstitious fears vanished. 

In the instance just referred to in this 
country, horned cattle, mules and horses 
were the prey, and the hunt was kept up 
for intervals during a term of some three 
years and over an area of, say, eight by 
forty miles—part broken plain and part 
mountainous. Rivers that bounded two 
sides of the area, although quite dry in 
the rainless seasons, were never crossed, 
I presume because their broad beds 
offered no cover. It is here claimed that 
the Mica flies from the presence of man 
and therefore is difficult to find and kill. 
Now, instances of the kind—tongue and 
udder eating in large animals—had never 
before been known in this country, and 
the killing was in no two localities on 
the same day, although several cases 
occurred on the same day in one locality 
but not apparently at the same hour. For 
these reasons I have concluded that only 
one great Mica (which in some manner 
had become conscious of its power) did 
all the killing of those three years and 
that this snake as a rule, in this country, 
attacks only small animals, such as fawns, 
rabbits and the like. 

The Saltén is a muscular snake, some 
two or three feet long. Its attack is a 
spring at the face of its enemy, be it 
man or beast, and the burying of its 
poisonous fangs in what it strikes. The 
bite is very poisonous. 

The town in which I am living is a 
county seat of some two hundred houses 
and mine is in the very centre. My patio 
is infested with Garrobos and Iguanas, 
big and little, although we shoot them out 
frequently. We have killed in the house 
several Corals, two Masacuates (each 
about 4 ft. long) and tarantulas, scor- 
pions and centipedes innumerable; yet 
we have no fear of them. The big liz- 
ards are the most troublesome, as they 
destroy the garden plants. 


-over! ” 
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In a house I built in the bush, in the 
country, a five-foot Masacuate fell from 
the rafters onto my bed, as I was sleep- 
ing. He had only been hunting rats and 
meant no harm to me, yet :t was start- 
ling. Another fell to the floor near my 
bed in the same manner. These big 
snakes show up everywhere and often 
make your mule jump by crossing the 
road under its nose. One evening I was 
walking in the country with some farm- 
er’s girls. I was ahead with one and the 
other two followed some yards away. 
The round knoll on which we were was 
covered with grass, and a few bushes. 
Suddenly the girls behind said to us: 
“Stop and see what you have walked 
We did so. It was a Masacuate 
as big as one’s arm. It lay as still as 
death, with the head slightly raised and 
alert. We, pre-occupied, had taken it for 
a fallen stick. The girls kept near it 
whilst I went back to the house, some 
400 yards distant, got a gun and killed it. 
It was nine feet long. 

Entering town one morning, about a 
league out, on approaching a hill up 
which the road led broad and clear in the 
midst of a grove of second growth, my 
servant called my attention to the fact 
that two rough-looking men had dis- 
mounted at the foot of the hill and were 
tying their mules to a tree. It was a time 
of revolution and badly disposed men, 
and he was fearful, as they had quickly 
gotten their big machetes in hand, that 
they might be getting ready for us. As 
two machetes do not scare me, I pulled 
my revolver in front and kept on at the 
same brisk pace. As I came up to them, 
I saw that they were excited. “ Buenos 
dias, sefiores” (Good morning, gentle- 
men). “ Buenos dias, sefior.” “ Qué 
hay? qué tienen?” (What is it? what ts 
the trouble?) “We want to kill the 
snake, sir.” “ What snake?” “ The big 
one in the road, in front of you, sir.” I 
looked the road over and saw nothing. 
“T don’t see any snake—where is it?” 
“ Don’t you see that big tree lying across 
the road?” 

Truly, a mighty Masacuate reached 
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from one side of the wide road to the 
other. “ Keep quiet, boys! we'll take a 
hand in.” 

Myself and servant dismounted, se- 
cured our mules and joined the two men, 
and went up to within twenty feet of the 
motionless reptile. I advised not to 
startle it and directed my servant to bor- 
row one of the machetes and go into the 
bush and cut a long, slim, tough pole. I 
then directed him (he is a strong, agile 
young fellow) to go close up to the 
snake, give it a sharp blow across the 
middle of its spine and spring back. He 


“Get you up! Get you up! 


Then why am I idle? 
“Hurry up! Hurry out! 


“Fell the tree! 
Wee bird—mighty voice. 


Clear the way! 


“Cheer thee up! 


ROM the wild prairies of Alberta 
to the long-settled Willamette Val- 
ley, with its ubiquitous board and 

wire fences and telephone poles, was a 
change from which the writer has scarce 
recovered breath in two years’ time. 
Everything is as different as the differ- 
ence between the great flocks of prairie- 
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was fearful, but obeyed in good style, 
and once in he liked it and got in three 
sharp blows. The first one broke the 
spine. The rest was easy. We had no 
tape line; but, placing ourselves hand to 
foot in a line, his length would have over- 
reached us enough to accommodate an 
8-year-old boy. Two of us were 5 feet 
8 and the other two 5 feet 6 inches. 

The northern and eastern (Carribean 
and Gulf) coasts are the most unsettled, 
and therefore more infested with snakes 
and the like than this southern coast, 
which is more inhabited and cleared up. 


ROBIN’S REVEILLE. 


By P. M. MacDONALD. 


At day-dawn he wakes me—the waking is sweet; 

The dew. drops are glistening around the morn’s feet; 
While high in the tree-top he calls in the sun, 

The glad spring has begun!” 


The fields are unfurrowed; the granary’s low; 
Last harvest has vanished like last winter’s snow. 
There’s plenty to do— 
You must work the year through!” 


He called to our fathers, whom forests shut in 
From clatter and clamor in cities of sin: 
Called down from the tree-top in sun and in dew, 


That’s your work—rush it through!” 


Thine it is to inspire 
The heart of the toiler, sore seared by life’s fire. 
I hear thee sing out at the gathering of night, 

Cheer thee up! 


The tomorrow is bright!” 


IN WESTERN OREGON. 


By ADDIE BLACK. 


chickens in the North and the proud 
stepping Mongolian Pheasant here. But 
there is some game yet in the Willamette 
Valley, and scenery to delight the artist’s 
eye. No more do we hear the evening 
serenade of the coyotes—that we used to 
nickname the “local band ”’—nor follow 
them wild and free over the prairies. 
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But as we drive along the well kept 
roads, a tail of long, graceful plumes is 
lifted among the stubble, then a proud 
dark head of royal colors is raised ex- 
pectantly, and we have our first view of 
the beautiful Mongolian Pheasant—a 
bird that adds so much to the beauty of 
the scene that one can think it only a sac- 
rilege to shoot it; and withal a gamy 
bird, that does not give up its life with- 
out a struggle. I am told that the man 
who set ___ these 
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kept on snowing and the mercury grad- 
ually dropped to zero. 

Oregonians, feathered or otherwise, 
ave not used to snow and do not love it, 
neither are they used to zero weather; 
indeed, they have it so seldom that when 
it comes it chills them and they burrow 
under. But when the 1910 snow, with 
its hard, icy under crust, lasted 12 days 
or more, the poor birds found it hard to 
get anything to eat and great numbers 
of them died. True, 





pheasants free upon 
the hills in Lynn 
County a few years 
ago, said of it that 
it was the gamiest 
bird known: that 
after it had re- 
ceived its death 
wound it would 
run two_ miles, 
jump a fence and 
climb a tree. The 
Man behind the 
Gun shot one on 
the wing in our 
field and after a 
long flight it drop- 
ped as if dead not 
far from an oak 
grove in the pas- 
ture. The man ran 
after, expecting to 
find it dead, but it 
had run after drop- 
ping, and after a 
long hunt he found 
it nearly buried in 
a hollow tree a 
half - mile from 
where it fell and stone-dead. It has, in- 
deed, strong legs and it uses them far 
more than some of its cousin pheasants 
do. So well-adapted is it to this climate 
that it has increased wonderfully in the 
few years it has been here; but the snow 
of January, 1910, greatly thinned their 
ranks. The storm began with snow and 
rain and then froze to everything, break- 
ing telephone wires and trees; then it 





THE MAN WITH THE GUN AND 
HIS 15-POUND COON. 


t he Mongolian 
pheasants made a 
brave fight for life, 
but many of them 
also succumbed. I 
saw whole wheat- 
fields that they had 
rooted over as a 
herd of hogs would 
a cornfield. 

Time was when 
farmers here 
would almost hire 
a good hunter to 
keep the. wild geese 
off their grain, but 
now the birds have 
theirfavorite 
stamping grounds 
and only favored 
hunters get a 
chance at them. To 
all others each field 
has its sign No 
TRESPASSERS AL- 
LOWED, which, by 
the way, the law- 
less do not heed 
but which the timid 
or conscientious obey. 

In lieu of other game, there are always 
jack-rabbits, and when the water is high 
the coons will sometimes take to the hills. 
The Man with the Gun saw something 
move on the top of a high limb of an 
oak on the hill and fired at it, thinking 
to get a squirrel. Presently something 
came tumbling down, gaining size and 
momentum as it came, and what was his 
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surprise to find a plump 15-lb. coon. It 
had been stretched flat on the limb, so 
he could only catch a glimpse of it. 

In the mountains a few miles to the 
west of us there are deer and elk and 
bear accessible to the rifle of him that 
knows how; but as hard to find as a 
hen’s teeth by the inexperienced. We 
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the wild things are as afraid of the one as 
of the other and I can only get them after 
the hunter has destroyed their beauty— 
for the life is the beauty thereof. How- 
ever, much beautiful scenery is mine to 
shoot with the camera—a rich valley, 
with its fields and meadows, its orchards 
and native groves of oak, stretching 




















OREGON’S GREAT JANUARY SNOW STORM, IN WHICH THOUSANDS 
OF GAME BIRDS PERISHED. 





wandered all day in the wilderness at 
the foot of Mary’s Peak and never saw 
a wild thing, but within an hour of their 
arrival some hunters had shot a beautiful 
fawn. I have wished that I was as ex- 
perienced a shot with my camera as they 
are with their rifles; but even if I were 





coquettishly back ‘into the hills of the 
great Coast Range; interspersed with 
swift running streams—river and rill— 
that come tumbling down from the 
mountain snows between great fir trees 
that have stood I know not for how 
many ages. 



















FROM A GIRL’S POINT OF VIEW. 


By INA E. ADAMS. 


(See Frontispiece— page 296.) 


HOUGH always fond of horses, I 

never really appreciated them until 

one summer, when Father took us 
girls with him to a cattle round-up on 
his ranch in Colorado. 

That round-up! I'll never forget it! 
Now that it is all over, I am glad I was 
there, but during the most exciting part 
I’d have given a good deal to have been 
safe home with Mother. When we ar- 
rived, there were not many cattle around, 
and that first evening I thought a cattle 
round-up was going to be a pretty tame 
affair, after all. A few peaceful cows, 
with their babies, were. eating around 
the stone bunk-house, and off up the 
cafion some steers were washing their 
feet in the cool spring. 

The boys had killed a young steer that 
afternoon and we had fresh meat for 
supper ; then turned into the tent to sleep. 
And how one can sleep out-of-doors in 
Colorado! It seemed good to be alive. 
But, before that night was over, I’d have 
been glad to know I would be alive the 
next moment. I had only been asleep 
about three hours, when I was awakened 
by a mighty roaring, stamping and bel- 
lowing all around the tent. Then a dog 
yelped, some cattlemen shouted, and an 
old bull ripped open the side of our tent 
with his horns. I don’t know how many 
marrow escapes we had that night, but 
the boys soon got things quieted down 
again, though it seemed an age to us 
girls. 

I don’t know what fool cow began the 
row, but it seems that some of those 
cattle took exception to our killing and 
eating that steer and came very near to 
mobbing the whole bunch of us. One of 
the boys took the skin down the cajion, 
and the cattle all followed him. He 


threw the hide over a sage-bush and the 
cattle stamped round and round in a 
circle, until nothing was seen of either 
bush or hide again. The boys called it 
“milling.” They said the smell of the 
fresh blood crazed the animals. Sis 
thought it might have been a favorite 
among the cattle and that they were 
holding a death dance in its memory, 
like the Indians do. Anyway, the ground 
around the tent and bunk-house was 
frightfully torn up. We girls slept in 
the tent, because the bunk-house, while 
it seemed clean enough, wasn’t exactly 
comfortable, and, if things must crawl 
over one, I prefer the wild bugs to the 
tame kind. It’s more exciting—which 
was what we came to the round-up for. 

At half-past 3 the boys were up getting 
breakfast and tending the horses. Some 
of them had been riding herd all night 
and came in to get a few hours’ rest be- 
fore the real fun began. After break- 
fast—which, by the way, was the best 
I ever ate, consisting of flapjacks and 
bacon with beans and black, awfully 
strong coffee—we stood around shiver- 
ing, waiting for things to come our way. 
The Boss offered us a pony each, to ride 
out where things were doing, which was 
very considerate of him—especially as 
he had never liked the idea of taking us 
along in the first place. 

Then one of the boys brought around 
a nice, innocent looking fellow, écru 
colored. They called him a buckskin and 
I guess it was a pretty good name, be- 
cause, when I tried to rub his nose, he 
gave me a wild stare and his hind-legs 
made punctuation marks in the atmos- 
phere. I didn’t need a second invitation 
to step out of the way. We finally con- 
cluded that the active work of gathering 
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in the cows was not among our accom- 
plishments and staid at camp. The early 
morning hours passed peacefully by af- 
ter the boys had ridden away, both up 
and down the valley. 

There was no one left in camp but 
the cook, one of the dehorners, Mary and 
myself. Presently from all sides we 
could see the cattle coming down into 
the little central park near the bunk- 
house and big round stockaded corral. 
It was a grand sight to watch those 
twenty men control some 10,000 head 
of wild cattle. And those unmanageable 
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dered no more at the mystic fascination 
which the range has for the man who 
has once lived the life of the real cow- 
boy. 

Here, in one bunch, are the unbranded 
calves and their mothers; there are the 
yearlings to be dehorned. All separated 
in a very short time from the great herd 
on the farther side; all quietly feeding, 
yet moving slowly like a glacier. 

But look! something is wrong out yon- 
der—over toward that far cafion. Quick! 
Up to the flat roof of the bunk-house, 
where we can see. The big herd is 














OUR CAMP IN THE COLORADO FOOTHILLS. 





broncos, that in the early morning had 
been vicious brutes, were now live, steel 
springs, moving with the promptness and 
skill of trained soldiers. Hither and yon- 
der they darted, knowing instinctively 
what must be done, obedient to the 
touch—stopping a cow here, heading off 
a steer there, or cutting out a calf from 
the big herd for branding. 

The hot fever of excitement rushed 
through me as I watched. The bright, 
steady sunlight seemed like new wine 
and I drank deep and was glad. I won- 


frightened at something. See them go! 
For a moment it makes us who watch 
glad with the madness that comes to un- 
tamed things, freed from bondage, to 
watch the onslaught of the living mass. 
In a moment the mad joy has passed. 
For see! the front of the onrushing herd 
has paused and those behind are push- 
ing, surging—frantically trampling! Ah! 
someone is riding down straight in front 
of the now frenzied cattle. Who rode 
the buckskin out? Give me the glass! 
Not a sound comes to us from the dis- 
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tance. It seems like watching a moving 
picture on canvas. Only the quick 
breath from the lips of the cook breaks 
the intense silence. But the buckskin 
knows his business, and, somehow, 
someway—though I saw it done, I 
couldn’t tell you how—those faltering 
cattle in the lead are turned from what- 
ever peril menaced them, and the great 
herd—cut in two, with the buckskin and 
his rider in between—scatters out over 
the valley. That night we looked for 
some expression of praise for the rider 
of the buckskin; but no one mentioned 
the incident until Mary asked the Boss 
if it were not a brave thing Harry had 
done. “All cattlemen must needs be 
brave. He only did his duty,” was all 
the comment that was made. 

By and by, the yearlings were brought 
up a few at a time and turned into the 
big corral, where the dehorners began 
their work. It seemed cruel to us girls, 
watching from our perch on top of the 
bunkhouse, and the hot noon air came 
up to us filled with the bellowing of 
cattle and heavy with dust and the odor 
of burning flesh. Before long a great 
pile of horns, higher than the corral 
stockade, had collected. 

Out on the level valley the branders 
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were at work. They would throw a calf 
as they roped it. A second with the hot 
branding iron, a bellow of pain from the 
poor baby, and the branders were off 
for another. No one seemed idle any- 
where. 

The next day we took a couple of the 
chuck wagon horses and rode out into 
the herd with Father, to. watch them 
work at closer range. The men did some 
fancy shooting and rope throwing—put- 
ting the little broncos through some high- 
stepping antics, until we stood in reat 
awe of the wiry little creatures and their 
riders. Then Father took a notion to 
see if his hand had lost its cunning at 
throwing a rope. Father is portly, and 
I had a feeling, like Gloomy Gus, that 
something was going to happen, and 
begged him not to try, but I should have 
known better. The horse didn’t like 
Father, in the first place, but when he 
took the rope the little beast rebelled. 
The rope fell all over both of them. 
Father fell to the ground and the horse 
fell all over Father. He was a pretty 
badly shaken father when he was picked 
up, and I noticed that during the rest of 
our stay he didn’t try to show what he 
could do with a rope. 


CG “SO 
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THE FIRE. 


By CARLYLE C. McINTYRE. 


I. 


Sleeps the camp, in silence dreaming, 
By the fitful camp-fire gleaming, 
And it seems the world is teeming 
With weird, ghostly, spectral things. 


II. 


Ghoulish shadows. now are shifting 
O'er the sleepers and are lifting 
Gaunt and goblin arms and drifting 
Off on shady, silent wings. 


Ill. 


Mystic voices now are calling 
To the ghostly shadows crawling 
Into camp and quickly sprawling 
Where the fire no lustre flings. 


IV. 


Ruddy coals the night wind blowing 
Glare up in the darkness, showing 
All asleep, and never knowing 

Of the spooks the midnight brings. 
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WHERE AN EMPEROR WAS SHOT. 


By SIDNEY H. 


UR object was a visit to the chapel 
on the historic Cerro de las Cam- 
panas (/7il of the Bells) at Queré- 

taro, Mexico—the famous spot that marks 
the end of Maximilian, the last to attempt 
an empire in Mexico. The chapel, en- 
closing the three stone bases marking the 
exact spots where Maximilian and _ his 
two generals stood before the firing squad 
of the soldiers of the Republic, was built 
in 1899 at the expense of the House of 
Austria—the consent of the Mexican 
Government and that of the owner of the 
ground having first been obtained. 

The first stop was at the office of the 
Jefe Politico, where we got the key. It 
was of the typical, old-time Spanish kind, 
eight or nine inches long, with a large 
steel ring attached to the handle—a ven- 
erable relic of the feudal days. Piling 
back into the old Spanish coach, which 
was in perfect keeping with the key, I 
pulled the tasseled cord that ran like a 
bell-rope within the coach (the other end 
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being fastened to a finger of the*sleepy 
driver's hand) as a signal to start,'and we 
were off. 

Our course through the narrow, stone- 
paved, sun-lit streets of Querétaro led us 
past the State Museum, where may be 
seen the coffin in which the remains of 
the ill-fated Emperor were brought to 
town after his execution. The guide as- 
sures the visitor that the dark stains on 
the inside were made by the life-blood of 
the dead monarch. He will tell you 
many more interesting things about the 
execution, but invariably concludes with 
a long tale about his own troubles, which 
nothing but a few centavos can assuage. 

The houses, with their heavily barred 
windows, suggest to the tourist from 
north of the Rio Grande, anything but a 
home. The Mexican, in contra-distinc- 
tion to much of the ginger-bread archi- 
tecture of our own country, cares nothing 
about a big display on the outside of his 
residence; but a peek through many an 
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open door will reveal cool fountains, sur- 
rounded by tropical flora, playing with 
musical softness in the centre of the patio, 
while birds of all kinds in cages warble 
continuously, the roof being a cloudless 
sky of turquoise blue—truly a fairyland, 
not soon to be forgotten. Occasionally 
we would catch glimpses of dark eyes 
and bits of lace, flashing to and fro in the 
ancient window casements of the dull- 
colored houses, where, with true feminine 
curiosity, the inmates desired to see with- 
out being seen. 
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large oil painting at the farther end—be- 
fore which were the three stone bases. 
The bases are of white marble two feet 
square, placed about one yard apart, with 
the names of Maximilian, Miramon and 
Mejia done in gold letters upon the top. 
Maximilian stood to the left of his two 
generals, having abdicated the position of 
honor in the centre to Miramon, while 
Mejia stood on the right as they faced 
their death on the 19th of June, 1867. 
The Emperor met death (as did also his 

two compan- 





Ere long, leav- 
ing the houses 
and the sefior- 
itas behind, we 
struck out into 
the open plains 
country to- 
wlards the 
south, and after 
a picturesque 
ride of some 
twenty minutes 
arrived at our 
destination— 
the driver stop- 
ping his tired 
team at the foot 
of the Cerro de 
las Campanas. 
There is not 
much vegeta- 
tion about the 
chapel, which is 
imposingly set 
on the summit 
of the hill, be- 
ing very clearly 
outlined, in that 
crystal-clear atmosphere, against the soft 
blue of the over-arching sky. 

Bringing the heavy key into play, we 
swung back the massive panelled doors 
and thus gained admission to the chapel. 
Reverently we removed our hats, scarce- 
ly speaking to one another and then not 
above a whisper, as we moved slowly 
down the narrow aisle, flanked on either 
side by rows of plain wooden pews, that 
led up to the ornate altar, enclosing a 








A WAYSIDE CROSS ON THE MAIN ROAD BETWEEN 
QUERETARO AND SAN LUIS POTOSI.—Show- 
ing Mr. Riesenberg and His Mount. 


ions) with the 
quiet dignity of 
a brave man. 
His last words 
were: “May 
my blood be the 
last spilled for 
the welfare of 
the country.” 
What a tragic 
finale, this, to 
the buoyant 
hope with 
which Maxi- 
milian and the 
lovely Empress 
Carlotta had 
landed at the 
port of Vera 
Cruz a brief 
four years be- 
fore! How dif- 
ferent would 
have been his 
fate had he fol- 
lowed the orac- 
ular voice 
which he is said 
to have heard in the night, while on the 
sea, saying: ‘‘Return, Maximilian! re- 
turn to your Castle at Miramar, ere the 
fragile throne of Moctezuma loses itself in 
the mists of the future!” 

Mejia had been offered his liberty by 
one of the prominent officers of Escabe- 
do’s victorious army, but refused, saying 
that he had given his word of honor to 
the Emperor to follow him, come what 
might. 























WHERE AN EMPEROR WAS SHOT. 


The chapel is a fine memorial to these 
three brave men. The very simplicity 
of its decorations gives it strength and 
dignity, and it will stand for many cen- 
turies, to be admired by all as a monu- 
ment to the -most dramatic epoch of 
modern times. After a lengthy survey 
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Old Mexico, with its wealth of roman- 
tic legend, lies so close to these workaday 
United States of ours, that we often seem 
to forget the existence of our interesting 
and warm-hearted Southern neighbor. A 
country rich in mineral wealth and of vast 
agricultural possibilities, and inhabited by 





THE AUTHOR LUNCHING IN THE PATIO OF A 











TYPICAL 


MEXICAN INN. 





of the impressive interior, we “emerged 
from that dimly solemn atmosphere to 
the sun-lit terrace, where we stood and 
gazed towards Querétaro—the last view 
this ill-fated Austrian prince had of the 
land he loved so well. 


a people essentially friendly to all who 
care to learn their ways, the Republic of 
Mexico is today a large and important 
member of the Family of American Re- 
publics. 

To have the real whole-hearted hospi- 
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tality of the Mexicans brought home to 
us, one must ride into the interior and put 
up at one of their great ranches, or 
haciendas as they are called. The own- 
ers of some of these estates live like the 
feudal barons of olden times. They main- 
tain truly royal households, and their 
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generous treatment of the traveler knows 
no ordinary bounds. While their peon- 
age system may be open to just criticism, 
it is, nevertheless, certain that the lower 
strata of the social fabric of that pictur- 
esque Land of Sunshine are, after all, a 
well fed and happy people. 


THE SAVING OF BOB BRANDON’S NECK. 


By JOHN HOUSTON McINTOSH. 


HERE wasn’t a man in 
Last Chance Gulch but 
who would have given two 
weeks of his time and a 
patch of his hide to help 
tie hemp around “ Bad 
Bob” Brandon’s neck. And 
Brandon can thank the coming of the 
flood from Elkhorn Lake when it did 
for not stretching a rope. - Another week 
would have effected the capture of the 

bad man who had robbed and killed so 

many that his gun butt didn’t have room 
enough left for another notch. 

As Bill Herrick, the duly elected chief 
of the Vigilantes, put it: “ A man’s got 
a right to kill now and then—particular 
when it’s a question o’ savin’ his own 
skin. But Bad Bob went the limit when 
he stuck up the stage between Deer 
Lodge and Silver Bow and shot Jack 
Reniger, one of the gamest men in the 
Montana mountains. A respectable com- 
munity like this ’un can stand fer no 
such!” And so it was that Herrick and 
Ed Reniger (brother to the man killed in 
the stage robbery) were organizing the 
best bunch of man hunters in that part 
of the Northwest. The plan was for a 
cordon of deputies, miners and cowboys, 
all dead shots, to circle the two biggest 
cafions leading into the Moose Range, 
and, as Brandon’s hiding place was 
known to Herrick, it was only a question 
of time before the outlaw would be 
brought back to the gulch, dead or alive. 

“T will never be taken,” Brandon had 
boasted, “unless they want my dead 





body and that they won’t get without 
payin’ top price for it!” 
* * * * 

It had been an unusually dry sum- 
mer—not only in Last Chance Gulch, 
where the diggings had given up com- 
paratively poor results on account of low 
water, but throughout the territory. 
News from over the range in the Red 
Horse Basin had it that the drouth made 
grazing the worst in years and that dead 
cattle were as common on the prairies 
as the live article. 

Somehow, the intense sultriness had 
developed a feeling in the camp that an 
unusual event was to happen. Perhaps 
it was the electricity in the air that gave 
the foreboding; perhaps it was the un- 
usual inclination that the average citizen 
showed to draw his shooting irons on 
small provocation. Certain it is that a 
restlessness marked the daily doings 
throughout the placer camp. Lunger 
Kane, the faro dealer of the Palace Sa- 
loon, claimed to have had a dream, in 
which he saw the camp visited at night 
by Bad Bob Brandon and his gang and 
shot up. But this caused little excite- 
ment, for there wasn’t a man in the 
gulch who couldn’t handle a six-shooter, 
and, besides, Brandon was known to 
have split with his former pals—one of 
whom he had shot down in an altercation 
over a division of the spoils. t 

Bill Westaby, who distributed the mail, 
brought in once a week by stage, and 
who was known as the best weather 
prophet in the gulch, predicted a violent 




















change in the elements. “ We can’t have 
no cyclone,” Westaby told the bunch 
Thursday night in Henshaw’s gambling 
hall, “’cause the mountains protect us, 
but there ain’t no tellin’ what else might 
happen.” 

It was 3 o'clock Friday morning, when 
Red Elkins, who worked the farthest 
claim at the head of the gulch, rode 
down through the tents and cabins, giv- 
ing a wild alarm. “ Run for your lives 
to high ground!” he called. “ Elkhorn 
Lake’s been busted by a cloud-burst in 
the mountains and the flood’s headed this 
way!” 

Then for ten minutes the camp in Last 
Chance Gulch was like a stampede in 
round-up times. Everybody was making 
for the foothills, only tarrying long 
enough to get the bags of yellow dust. 
With a roar that could be heard for 
miles came the flood. Eight feet from 
crest to bottom the mad wave hit the 
little camp, rushing on like a herd of 
wild buffalo to the slowly widening 
valley below. Cabins, tents, horses, 
tools and diggings were all lashed in one 
wild jumble and swept away. Boulders 
came hurtling along in the wake of the 
flood. The noise was only equalled by 
the general confusion and no man slept 
in Last Chance Gulch that night. 

With the aid of a rescued candle Bill 
Herrick called together the Vigilance 
Committee. He told the boys such times 
called for action and that everybody 
should stand shoulder to shoulder in the 
trouble that had come so unexpectedly. 
He declared that the raid on the rendez- 
vous of Bad Bob Brandon would not be 
dropped, but that a postponement would 
be necessary. “And now, boys, there 
ain’t nothin’ special for you all to do,” 
said he, as the first streak of grey dawn 
peeped over the Rockies (barely making 
visible the group of 300 heavily bearded 
and uncouth faces) “only to wait till 
the water goes down and then build up 
the camp again. But there’s one thing 
for a few of us this mornin’. It’s a sad 
job. I want a dozen volunteers to travel 
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up into the Hell Gate Cajion with me, 
and if we find the bodies of the Widow 
Green and her baby, we'll give ’em the 


best burial we know how. Who’s 
willin’? ” 
Several times the needed number 


stepped forth and from the group the 
leader selected twelve. Every man in 
camp knew that the widow and her baby, 
the only white woman and child in all 
the Northwest territory, lived in the 
cabin on the claim left by Al. Green, 
three miles below the outlet to Elkhorn 
Lake. Since the sudden death of Green 
a year previous, his widow and offspring 
had been reverenced and protected by 
the dead man’s friends. During the 
confusion caused by the cloud-burst, the 
predicament of the woman and child had 
been spoken of in subdued tones and it 
was the general opinion that for them 
death was inevitable, as the Green cabin 
lay in the direct path of the flood. 

But the rescue committee never 
started. Herrick had scarce finished his 
talk when there was a commotion. From 
the scrub junipers and rocks above came 
the sound of a horse’s feet. Hands went 
to gun handles and 300 pairs of eyes 
were strained in the direction from 
whence came the noise. Then, as the 
moving forms coming out of the dark- 
ness became more distinct, exclamations 
rose to many lips. Strapped to a big 
bay horse was a woman, and tied to the 
woman’s waist was a baby. The horse 
was led by a man hatless, coatless and 
barefooted. It was evident that the man 
was more dead than alive and the be- 
draggled appearance of the newcomers 
told plainer than words that they had 
made the acquaintance of the flood. 

Willing hands quickly took the Widow 
Green and her baby—for such was the 
identity of the horse’s burden—from the 
saddle, and the miners were busy resus- 
citating the jaded woman, who had ar- 
rived limp and unconscious, when a 
startling shout went up from an adjoin- 
ing group. “Bob Brandon! It’s Bad 
Bob!” was the cry. In a twinkling 
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twenty guns were drawn, but no trigger 
was pulled. The outlaw, on dropping the 
bridle reins, sank to the ground from ex- 
haustion and exposure. For once in his 
life he was harmless. 

The first impulse of the populace of 
Last Chance Gulch was to swing Bran- 
don to the nearest tree. Others sug- 
gested tying a weight to his neck and 
throwing him in the creek, which was 
still swollen. But Bill Herrick’s word 
prevailed and in five minutes the dozen 
men who had been selected to go in 
search of the widow and child were sit- 
ting as a jury to decide the fate of the 
man whom destiny had set unexpectedly 
in their midst. 

Sentiment quickly changed, after the 
Widow Green had regained conscious- 
ness and told her story. The flood had 
caught her unawares and she was cling- 
ing to the roof of the cabin—which was 
being rushed to destruction, her baby 
under one arm—when a man rode up 
from out of the darkness and leaped into 
the flood. How the rescue was effected 
or who the rescuer was, the woman 
never knew—for she soon lost conscious- 
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ness; but that the man had an awful 
struggle against overwhelming odds was 
made certain by his torn and bleeding 
feet, a broken arm, and a body bruised 
from head to foot. 

When the sun broke over Mount Baldy 
that Friday morning—for the heavy 
clouds had given way to skies of blue— 
the jury’s verdict had taken the form of 
a proclamation. This was scrawled in 
pencil on a pine board, which was nailed 
to the biggest tree in camp, and read: 

We, the jury, settin’ to try Bob Bran- 
don for the killin’ of Jack Reniger, the 
holdin’ up of the Deer Lodge Stage, an’ 
other crimes too noomerous to mention, 
Find that said Brandon done all the 
things charged and a lot more to boot. 
But we also find that the said Robert 
Brandon risked his life to save the 
Widow Green and her young one. And, 
being as this act wiped the other acts off 
the slate, we rekermend to the Vigilantes 
and all citizens of Last Chance Gulch 
that the said Brandon be turned free on 
his promise to cut out horse stealing, 
murder and robbery in the future. 


SANDY GRAY—RIVER BOSS. 


By VALENTINE J. OLDSHUE. 


Seta eee ORN out and tired by the 
\/ A long day’s paddle, it was 





Vi with a feeling of satisfac- 
M7 tion that I heard a grunt 
m4 from my Indian guide and 
saw our canoe turn in to- 
ward the shore. The day 
had been a hard and tedious one; for on 
this particular portion of the Mushkosh 
River, in Canada, we had encountered 
many rapids and falls which it is impos- 
sible to “ shoot.” These necessitated fre- 
quent portages or carries, some of which 
led us over rocks whose jagged points 
pierced our moccasined feet, while 










others led through thick underbrush and 


trees, with no semblance of a trail. After 
we landed, preparations were begun for 
the night. Pine bows were cut for our 
beds and the tent erected. This com- 
pleted, we turned our attention to the 
evening meal. Supper finished, we 
gathered about a roaring camp-fire, to 
enjoy, before turning in, our pipes and 
to contemplate the beauties of the Cana- 
dian night. 

It was a picturesque scene, with the 
fire throwing a fitful gleam on the stolid 
faces of our Indian guides or lighting 
up the forms of my companions as they 
gazed at the sputtering logs. Around us 
stood the forest, black and forbidding in 
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the night, its stillness broken only by the 
bark of a wolf or the mournful hoot of 
an owl, coming from somewhere back in 
its mysterious depths, while the roar of 
the waters dashing over the falls only 
added to the solemnity of the scene. 
Thinking to while away part of the even- 
ing with a story from one of our Indians, 
I took a roundabout way to break in on 
their solemn air of indifference. 

“Long Lad,” I said, “what is the 
name of these falls? ” 

With a grunt he raised himself from 
where he was sitting and came over to 
the fire. 

“ Sandy Gray—those falls,” was his 
response. 

Scenting a story, I asked: “ Why?” 

“Man die here.” And that was all. 

After much coaxing, he finally con- 
sented to tell us the story of Sandy Gray. 

“It was the year of the big drive. 
Never before had so many logs come 
down the river, and the river drivers 
were all happy—for work she had been 
steady and the lumber company he pay 
well. Sandy Gray, the bes’ foreman and 
river driver in the whole Mushkosh Dis- 
tric’, was in charge here at the Big Chute, 
as we call heem then. Every man hees 
day come some time, and Sandy hees 
come on the las’ day of the drive—the 
bigges’ day of the season. Everyt’ing 
she work well. No accidents have hap- 
pen. You know, many good men, they 
get killed on the drive. 

“In the morning, Sandy he walk up 


the line, bout a mile and half. While he 


gone, it happen. The logs they come 
fas’ and fas’, and then pretty soon, right 
here at the foot of the falls, they begin 
to stick, ends up and crossways. Soon 
they form what we call jam. The logs 
they come too quick and form dam ’cross 
stream. No more can go down river. 
Work she all stop. To break a jam is 
vaire dangerous work. The man to do 
it mus’ have the great experiahnce. Here 
it was much more what you call difficool, 
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on account of fast moving water. Much 
snow in winter make the river higher 
than now. 

“The men they call for Sandy. He 
come and see it vaire bad. As it is almos’ 
sure death, no man can be forced to 
go out and break jam. So Sandy, he call 
for volunteer. No man speak. They all 
think of work soon to be over and what 
fine time they have when they go down 
to settlement with big stake in their 
pocket. So no man he offer. Sandy he 
look around. Then he take small axe. 
He turn to men and say: ‘ Boys, I brek 
that jam or I eat supper in hell tonight!’ 
And then he start. From log to log, he 
leap vaire fas’ as it rolls in the water. 
Soon he stan’ in front of jam and take 
long hook. Then he begin to chop, chop, 
chop! We men all stan’ on shore and 
watch. We vaire much afraid Sandy he 
no come back. 

“Soon, with big roar, the logs they 
give ’way and Sandy he mek for shore 
with the great Death behin’ heem. He 
almos’ safe. Then he slip on log, and, 
as he fight in the water, one big log he 
smash heem on the head. Then more 
logs they come and crush hees body. 

“ Pretty soon we get heem ashore. But 
he die and the men they all feel vaire bad 
—for Sandy, he was a square boss. He 
have no people in the settlement. So 
here we bury heem on the bank of the 
river, and Joe de la Fontaine, the shanty 
boss, he mek fine prayer. Over hees 
gtave we place iron bar, like a Cross. 
Every year now, when comes that day 
when he die, all the river men they come 
and put flowers on hees grave. Look! 
now you see Sandy’s grave.” 

And there, on the opposite shore, silent 
and alone, with the roar of the falls 
sounding a perpetual requiem, was the 
grave of Sandy Gray. As the moon’s 
rays broke from behind a cloud, we saw, 
rising above the mound, the outline of 
a black, iron Cross, while the creepy cry 
of a loon came floating over the waters. 
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WOODCHUCK HUNTING IN 





VERMONT. 


By W. DUSTIN WHITE. 


OODCHUCK hunting may not 

be as profitable, from the dollars 

and cents view-point, as some 
other branches of sport—for the fur and 
the meat of the little animal. are both 
worthless; but they are so abundant in 
some localities as to be exceedingly de- 
structive to hay fields and gardens and 
shooting them is certainly doing the 
farmer a good turn. Then, too, wood- 
chuck hunting is an incentive to get us 
out, when other sports are pretty much 
at a stand-still—for the best time to hunt 
them is in the early spring, when they 
first appear after their long winter’s nap. 
The grass is then short, making it easy 
to see them. 

On woodchuck hunts, as on all other 
outdoor trips, I am accompanied by my 
old dog, Skip. Members of the Sports 
AFIELD Family who have read Camping 
and Fox Hunting in the February issue 
will need no introduction to Skip, and, 
for those who have not read this article, 
suffice it to say that he is an all-round 
dog and will hunt anything he can see 
or trail. On woodchuck hunts he follows 
at heel until I shoot; then bounds for- 
ward and in a very short time reaches 
the burrow and many times prevents a 
wounded one from getting in and dying 
a lingering death—for they seldom ven- 
ture far from their front door, and, even 
if. hard hit, will often crawl in before a 
man could possibly reach them. 

One day in early April, as I went into 
my office after lunch, my eyes fell on my 
rifles that lay on the deerfoot rack over 
the desk and I was seized with an un- 
controllable longing to go chucking; but 
I knew that in that desk was a stack of 
accounts that needed attention, but it 
was such a fine spring day—the snow 
was all gone except in the fence corners 


—TI knew that the sap would be running 
and that I could visit a sugar camp if I 
went hunting, for this is Vermont, the 
Maple Sugar State. So, sitting down to 
the desk, I worked steadily for two hours 
and by 3 o'clock the papers were dis- 
posed of and I had two hours’ leisure. 

I found the hunting clothing in a dark 
closet ; the old shoes stood in one corner 
and over them hung the old coat. What 
fond memories cluster about that old 
coat! From one of its side pockets, as 
I take it from its hook, flutters a mottled 
brown feather and there comes a mem- 
ory of a noble cock grouse that for a 
number of seasons had inhabited a patch 
of woodland just back of the village, but 
he has since taken up his abode on the 
top of my writing desk—for I am an 
amateur taxidermist and aim to mount 
every good specimen I shoot. In the 
other side pocket are a few grey hairs 
that once adorned the back of the old 
grey squirrel who is now clinging to a 
slab of hemlock bark in one corner of 
the office, eyeing me reproachfully as I 
pen these lines. In the big back pocket 
is a mixture of white and brown hairs 
that speak plainly of the rabbits that 
have fallen in front of old Skip; the 
back and shoulders are stained red and 
covered with a few scattering hairs that 
would remind me of the deer that have 
been transported there, but a memory of 
my aching shoulders is always with me. 

But I did not bring out the old coat 
just to recall the old memories; so, tak- 
ing the old .32 Special, I start to the shed 
for Skip. It had been several weeks 


since Skip had been out and he was al- 
most wild when I appeared, rigged for 
hunting, and I was obliged to lead him 
a short distance, but when we reached 
the first field he quieted down and fol- 
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lowed at heel. I was a little disap- 
pointed not to find any chucks here, but 
when I stepped over the wall into the 
next field I saw the head of one stick- 
ing out of a burrow about 15 rods dis- 
tant. The old rifle cracked, Skip bounded 
forward, and in almost no time had 
dragged the chuck out of the hole. 
Keeping along in that field, I no- 
ticed something, on the wall below that 
looked rather queer for a stone, and, 
after deciding it was another chuck, I 
sent a bullet, via the rifle barrel, to roll 
him off. When Skip had shaken him to 
his heart’s content I proceeded to the 
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hole, and that chuck was mine and would 
not have been had it not been for Skip. 
Two more were easily bagged in an ad- 
joining pasture; then, as the sun was 
setting and it was getting cold, I went 
through the woods to a sugar-house, 
owned by an old gentleman friend of 
mine. When I arrived at the camp, he 
was just coming in to boil during the 
evening, and in response to my “ Good 
day ” said: “ Hullo, Dustin! how are ye 
and did ye git a shot at any chucks?” 
I started to relate the afternoon’s experi- 
ence, but he interrupted me with an in- 
vitation to try his sugar. I was soon 














““When we reached the first field, Skip quieted down and followed at heel.” 





end of this field and saw one in the 
next, but a long distance away—prob- 
ably 40 rods; but, resting the barrel over 
the wall, I shot at him. He sat on the 
edge of a steep bank about 1o ft. high 
and when the bullet struck him it rolled 
him neatly down; but it had not found 
a vital spot and he at once started to 
climb back up and Skip started to head 
him off. The dog was making far the 
best time, but the distance was in favor 
of the chuck. At first I was in doubt as 
to how it would come out, but Skip got 
there just in time to sink his teeth into 
Chuck’s rump as he was sliding into his 


seated on a pile of wood in front of the 
arch and between spoonfuls told him of 
the afternoon’s hunt. 

There is something romantic about a 
sugar camp at night: the big fire roar- 
ing under the pans; the thick cloud of 
steam that rises from the boiling liquid ; 
the pile of wood at the back, while all 
is dimly lighted by the fire and the lan- 
tern that swings from one of the rafters. 
The entire evening was spent there, 
listening to the stories of old times—of 
hunting, fishing and camping before man 
had wrought such havoc among the wild 
creatures. The old man would get up 
occasionally to fix the fire, dip the boil- 
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ing sap from one pan to another and try woods, across the moonlit fields and pas- 
its consistency with the thermometer. tures, back home. So well did I feel 
About 9 o’clock I said “Good night!” after a good night’s rest that I knew the 
and made my way through the dark time had not been wasted. 


BLUEBELL MARGUERITE. 


By L. FRED BROWN. 





As bitter winds are blowing over Platte Lake’s frozen shore, 
' And its blanket of clear ice is frozen deep 

Beneath an ermine counterpane of snow that, more and more, 
Drifts above the rainbow trout there half asleep, 

This little Christmas picture comes a thousand miles to greet 
A white-haired, pain-racked angler in his chair 

Before a city sea-coal fire: ’tis Bluebell Marguerite— 
My summer boat-mate, yet more sweet and fair! 











How the witchery of memories of summer woods and flowers, 
As we fished and watched the whitecaps’ ghostly play, 

Come crowding through the twilight; and this bleak night’s wintry hours 
Seem transformed into that lovely August day. 

Again, just ere the sunrise, through the still air of July, 
O’er the water comes the wild notes of a bird— 

Like a horn of Elf-land blowing ’neath a cloudless, sapphire sky, 
And, above the splash of trout, is plainly heard. 


Once more that river sparkles—a dear gem of winding light; 
Again dear little Bluebell “‘Marjy” sings: 

And through it all beams her fair face—all dimpling, happy, bright. 
What a flood of pent-up memories it brings! 

Bless the bonny head and its brown curls, free tossing in the wind. 
Old December greets the little girl of May. 

I can see her raggéd fishing clothes, with fresh-picked violets pinned 
On the jaunty homespun corsage in a spray. 


And long ago, I lost my heart to madcap Marjy White— 
She vows she’ll never give it back to me!— 
But often yet, in memory, her torn hat (what a sight!) 
She will nod to her old friend; and then I’ll see 
That lake and river shining; and I’ll hear the partridge drum 
And the bittern’s “thunder-pumping” round the bend. 
Good luck! Fair weather, Marjy! Ne’er again such joys will come 
To brighten lonely years of your old friend. 


And when sleeping ’neath those hemlocks, and the murmur of that stream 
Sings a requiem for me, as you pass by, 
Will memories of that long ago come o’er you like a dream— 
Make you wonder if my spirit is not nigh, 
To wish for you good fishing and fair weather all your life— 
Whether robes of silk or calico you grace— 
And I wonder if your husband will quite truly prize his wife— 
Seeing all the sweetness in your wistful face. 

















A RECONCILIATION. 


By J. H. GRANT. 


T WAS a warm day in the early 
spring, and the farmers from the 
surrounding prairie had gathered 
into the village upon various little errands 
relative to the approach of seeding. They 
were a sturdy, happy looking lot, with 
their weather-darkened faces and close- 
fitting smocks. Each hurried up or down 
the one business street of the village, car- 
rying his own particular purchase—a 
new plowshare, some shoes for the seed 
drill, a brilliantly painted neck-yoke or 
perhaps some glittering harness repairs. 
Among his fellows, but seeming in no 
degree to share their enthusiasm, was 
Dick Saunders, the youngest farmer in 
the district. A tall, bony fellow, he 
strolled dejectedly down the narrow side- 
walk, with hands thrust deep into the 
pockets of a light sadly bleached over- 
coat. He was in trouble and had been 
summoned to appearin Court. His farm, 
the most remote in the settlement, ad- 
joined a quarter section of hay land 
owned by Mr. Skinner, a wealthy land 
owner. Through some mistake, Dick 
had allowed a prairie fire to get off his 
farm and burn one of Mr. Skinner’s hay 
stacks. Dick had offered to pay for the 
hay, but the owner remembered sundry 
beauty spots that had been placed upon 
his complexion by the young farmer at 
a heated political meeting, and seized this 
violation of the prairie-fire law as a 
chance to ruin him. And ruin it meant; 
for the Court, in its zeal to punish care- 
lessness in handling fire, would surely 
impose a heavy fine, and well Skinner 
knew that, in order to pay it, Dick 
would have to sell his seed wheat. That 
would mean no crop and consequently no 
money to meet the fall payments on ma- 
chinery. The bailiff and ruin would be 
the inevitable sequence. All these things, 
and others, regarding a pretty maid of 


Canada East, for whom he had striven 
hard to make a home on the prairie, 
Dick pondered as he moped aimlessly 
about. He paused in front of The Cres- 
cent, leaned against a friendly tree and 
looked at his watch. “Ten past 
twelve,” he muttered. “ Pretty nearly 
two hours to wait yet.” 

The shoppers were all at dinner and 
the streets were almost deserted. Only 
the old bench in front of the hotel bore 
its usual decorative line of town bums. 
They smoked, gossiped and spat great 
quantities of tobacco juice on the side- 
walk. Nothing seemed to escape the no- 
tice of those eagle-eyed recliners and no 
topic was too insignificant to merit dis- 
cussion. 

“T see Cellars has been gettin’ a new 
set of harness,” said one. 

“Yes,” answered a fellow sitter, “ and 
just a week ago he bought that cart. 
Seems to me the old man’s going kind 
of steep on the strength of next fall’s 
crop.” 

Dick listened abstractedly to their 
babblings and watched a dog that came 
trotting down the middle of the road. 
The animal was a beautiful Scotch Col- 
lie and bore himself with the grace and 
dignity peculiar to that breed. Several 
small curs ran out, barking and snap- 
ping at him, but he paid no attention 
other than to raise his ears as a token of 
surprise or disdain. He was evidently 
a stranger in a strange land. Ever and 
anon he would pause, raise one fore-foot 
and point his shapely nose upward, as 
though endeavoring to catch a scent. 
There was something wistful and pa- 
thetic in his intelligent brown eyes, as 
he drew near to sniff at each of the 
loafers in turn. 

“Mighty fine lookin’ dog, that,” re- 
marked one. ¥s 
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“Yes; kind of conceited like, though. 
Wouldn’t wonder if he’d put up quite a 
scrap.” 

“We'll soon see,” said the rubicund 
keeper of the tavern, and, without rising 
from his seat at the end of the bench, he 
reached around and shoved open the bar- 
room door. 

“Here, Bill!” He called. “ Here’s 
something good to eat! Come out and 
try a leg!” 

“Are you going to let your bull at 
him, Jerry?” gasped one of the group. 

“Why not? What the deuce business 
has tramp dogs got sniffin’ around these 
premises?” grumbled the irate publican. 

Something in the loneliness of the 
poor creature had touched a dozen sym- 
pathetic chords in Dick’s nature, and he 
stepped out from the tree, shrugging his 
angular shoulders in a very suggestive 
manner. “ You’re a fool, Dick!” a voice 
seemed to say at that moment; “ it was 
just such a whim as this that got you 
mixed up with Mr. Skinner. Keep out 
of it.” 

The young farmer resumed his posi- 
tion by the tree, but his heart swelled 
with pity, as he saw the innocent ani- 
mal about to be sacrificed to amuse a 
crowd of heartless bums, who chuckled 
with joyous anticipation as a large, surly, 
evil-eyed brute walked leisurely out the 
door. His well-kept body was of a brin- 
dle color and the brass collar about his 
neck was almost hidden in folds of flesh. 
Flaps of skin hung from his square jaws 
and his black lips, parted in a perpetual 
grin, revealed terrible teeth. 

The Collie seemed to regard the new 
arrival with lively curiosity. He had evi- 
dently never seen a bulldog before and 
was unaware of the dangerous character 
of the species. He arched his neck, 
pricked his ears, wagged his tail and ad- 
vanced to touch noses and be introduced. 

Without uttering a sound or betraying 
the slightest sign of anger, the bulldog 
darted straight at the throat of the unof- 
fending stranger. Snap! went his pow- 
erful jaws, not an inch from the graceful 
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neck of the Collie. That foolish dog 
(to the great astonishment of the spec- 
tators), after such a demonstration on 
the part of his enemy, made no attempt 
to escape. Instead, he made another 
friendly overture; but this was received 
as was the first. Then there was a 
change. The peaceful, inquiring crea- 
ture of a moment before was suddenly 
transformed into a lithe animal, bristling 
with rage and alert for battle. 

The publican laughed boisterously 
and clapped his hands on his knee. 
“Sic him, Bill!” he roared, “sic him! 
Eat the impudent puppy!” 

People began to gather round to see 
what was the cause of the commotion. 
Dick Saunders sprang out from the tree. 
Wise, or otherwise, he was determined 
to champion the masterless dog in the 
unequal struggle, and stepped about as 
though his long legs were set on spring 
coils. 

He whose ancestors had been wont to 
roam the heather-covered hills of old 
Scotia soon proved that he possessed the 
superior brain of his species. He evaded 
every charge of hig heavier adversary, 
and, leaping lightly to the rear, bit him 
mercilessly about the hips and legs. The 
bulldog became furious. The foam 
dripped from his savage jaws. Time 
and again he rushed upon his seemingly 
helpless. foe, only to be misled and badly 
bitten before he could recover himself 
and face about. But his strenuous exer- 
tions were beginning to tell upon the 
supple Collie. His leap became less 
agile, while the tenacious bulldog, 
though lame and panting for breath, 
seemed to wax more savage every mo- 
ment. 

“ Grab that cowardly whelp! Just let 
Bill have one grip on him!” bawled the 
corpulent landlord. 

One of his disciples sallied forth to 
obey his behest, but returned with con- 
siderable precipitation and Dick’s No. 9 
shoe in close proximity to his coat-tails. 

Presently the bulldog made a rush and 
all but caught the Collie in a deadly grip. 




















A RECONCILIATION. 


His glistening teeth grazed the muzzle of 
his evasive enemy. The latter, mad- 
dened by the stinging scratch, seized his 
heavy antagonist by the hind-leg, and, 
with a quick side pull, rolled him on his 
broad back. For a few moments there 
was a confused mass of struggling snarl- 
ing animals; then the Collie leaped to his 
feet and the bulldog rose slowly, with a 
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dog started this performance. Now you 
and your dog will take what’s coming to 
you. The man that lays a finger on that 
dog gets the weight of these,” he added 
—brandishing a pair of gigantic fists. 
No one moved or spoke, and the Collie 
at that moment must have caught some 
trace of his master—for he turned quick- 
ly about and trotted off, with the same 











“Oh, no, you don’t, my friend!’’ said Dick, with fine sarcasm. 
on that dog gets the weight of these.” 


Drawn by WALTER 8. ROGERS. 











“The man that lays a finger 





long red gash in his side and one hind- 
leg hanging limp and broken. Seeing 
this, the tavern keeper seized a piece of 
scantling and rushed toward the victori- 
ous animal. But he came to a sudden 
stop. 

“Oh, no, you don’t, my friend!” said 
Dick, with fine sarcasm. “ You and your 


innocent, undaunted air that had char- 
acterized his first appearance. The inn 
keeper seized his beaten and whimpering 
dog by the collar and pulled him inside— 
the crowd jeering him tauntingly. 
* * * * 

Dick Saunders found himself once 

more alone, and his heart sank as he 
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turned toward the old implement shed 
that was used as Town Hall. His trou- 
ble, after this brief. respite, seemed to 
loom larger than ever, and his head 
dropped lower as he strolled along. A 
light pressure on his arm caused him to 
turn quickly about and he looked down 
into the thin, keen features of Mr. Skin- 
ner. 

“Well?” questioned the young farmer 
gruffly. 

“ [—I—guess, Dick,” began Mr. Skin- 
ner with a slightly nervous halt, “I 
guess we'll call that fire business off. I’ve 
just been down and withdrawn the 
charge. You needn’t bother about the 
hay, either; it’s cheap this spring—and, 
anyhow, I’ve lots left. My teams will be 
through with the seeding early, and, if 
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you’re needing any help, you know 
where to come. Let’s bury the hatchet. 
Here’s my hand on it, my boy. And may 
God bless you! ” 

Dick stared in speechless astonish- 
ment—reaching out his hand mechanical- 
ly. “I—I—I— Why? What for?” he 
stammered at last. 

Mr. Skinner halted astride the side of 
his high wagon box. 

“Look!” he exclaimed, and his little 
gray eyes moistened with a mingling of 
pride and affection, as he pointed to- 
ward the spring seat. There—coiled 
comfortably upon his master’s overcoat 
and holding firmly in his teeth the reins 
of the restless team—lay the intelligent 
Collie. 


HUNTING FOR GULLS’ EGGS. 


By JOHN T. WILLITS. 


AKING the eggs of most species 

of wild birds now comes under the 

restrictive ban of the game laws; 
but this is a description of egg hunting 
in the days when fish, wild-fowl and all 
the gifts of Nature were free at all times 
to any who chose to seek them—a time 
when the marshes and beaches of New 
Jersey yielded ample returns to the 
sportsman for his exertions. 

There are two or three species of 
gulls that breed on the New Jersey 
coast, and from late in May to about the 
middle of June their eggs can be found 
in great numbers on the beaches and 
marshes all the way from Sandy Hook 
to Cape May. It is near the inlets on 
the coast that they particularly prefer 
to lay their eggs and rear their young. 
From Barnegat to the southern extrem- 
ity of the coast, the long stretch of beach 
and the hundreds of acres of salt marsh 
afford ideal hunting grounds for the 
eggs of these wandering sea birds. 

It was a fine morning when the writer 
and a companion started from Little 


Egg Harbor to search for gulls’ eggs. 
The cruise was a sample of many taken 
in the egging season, and, with an early 
start, a fair wind and a boat that was 
no laggard at sailing, we had ample 
time to. explore the nesting places of 
the gulls during the long June day. 

An extensive tract of land lay a short 
distance ahead of us—a portion of it 
being low marsh and another portion 
consisting of higher ground, partly cov- 
ered with elder and bayberry bushes and 
lying out of reach of the highest tide. 
The latter spot is called Salt Island—a 
name given it many years ago when the 
business of making salt from sea water 
was carried on there. The island is 
bisected by a shallow thoroughfare, with 
not enough water in it at low tide to 
float a boat of the lightest draft. The 
bottom is of soft mud, in which oysters 
and clams abound, and the banks on 
each side are bordered with tall sedge. 
It was in this thoroughfare that my 
friend and I once had our attention at- 
tracted by a gull’s flopping and scream- 
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ing like a hawk caught in a steel trap. 
Investigation showed that the bird was 
securely held in a living trap. As it 
had settled down on its hunt for fish, 
a clam (lying on the mud with open 
mouth) had caught it by the toe, and 
had we not liberated it from the vicelike 
grip of the bivalve, the latter would 
have retained its hold on its struggling 
captive until the rising tide drowned it. 

It is in such places that the Great 
Gull invariably lays its eggs. Near the 
top of the tall, tough meadow grass 
(here attaining to a height of 5 ft.) she 
constructs her summer habitation and 
rears her young. So low is the meadow 
in these places that it is often under 
water, but the home of the Great Gull 
is safe from the encroachment of any 
ordinary tide. The nest is ingeniously 
woven of dead sedge and contains three 
eggs of a dirty green color, irregularly 
sprinkled with brown and black spots. 
In size they are a trifle smaller than the 
smallest hen’s egg. We knew that the 
eggs of the smaller species of gulls were 
to be found farther on in greater num- 
bers and that hunting them would not 
be so arduous, as a few hours’ tramp 
for Great Gulls’ eggs has all the ele- 
ments of hard work. 

Boarding our boat, we sailed when 
we could in the narrow thoroughfare, 
but most of the time rowing or pushing 
with the oars. Only a few inches of 
water was under us and our progress 
was slow. Crabs scrambled away from 
before our boat, or, if too closely pressed, 
stopped and raised their claws men- 
acingly, like so many boxers awaiting 
the attacks of their opponents. An oc- 
casional swirl of the water told that we 
had disturbed a small fish or an eel. On 
the bank nearest us the fiddler crabs, 
alarmed by our approach, scattered in 
all directions, pausing to inspect us be- 
fore retreating to their holes—each one 
with its single large claw uplifted in a 
ludicrous manner, as if giving a mocking 
salute. 

At last we emerged into open water, 
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both wide and deep, but still not a bay. 
This part of the country is nearly all 
creeks and thoroughfares, we having 
left the open bay at the first stage of the 
journey. A sullen, muffled roar ahead 
and a long white line visible against the 
eastern horizon indicated the surf and 
we knew that Brigantine Beach was not 
far away. Those who have frequented 
the New Jersey coast know Brigantine. 
Many who have never visited that sec- 
tion know it, for its reputation extends 
far and wide. It is off this part of the 
coast that the notorious Brigantine 
Shoals are located. Lying directly in 
the path of coastwise vessels, they are a 
constant menace. Many a staunch craft 
has struck upon their dangerous sands— 
to be buffeted and swept by the fierce 
breakers, against which the strongest 
combination of wood and iron is utterly 
unavailing. One of the most recent vic- 
tims of these shoals was the steamer 
Cherokee of the Clyde Line (afterward 
floated), the dramatic rescue of whose 
passengers created a sensation some 
years ago. 

The fervid beams of a June sun beat 
down upon us as we landed on the 
beach, secured our boat and started on 
the real hunt of the day. A hazy glim- 
mer quivered like a mirage over the 
white sand; but the heat was not op- 
pressive, for it was tempered by the 
wind that swept in from the ocean. We 
were now among the gulls; our ears 
alone could tell us that. The air was 
filled with their shrill cries, as they re- 
sented our invasion of their territory. 
They circled above us, darting here and 
there, now high in air and again almost 
touching the ground, but always on the 
wing and always screaming. Presently 
we found that which we were seeking— 
a small concavity in the sand and lying 
in it an egg. More were discovered as 
the search cimtinued, each containing 1, 
2 or 3 eggs. The latter number is the 
limit; after which the process of incu- 
bation begins. The eggs are apparently 
indebted to the heat of the sun for hatch- 
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ing, rather than to any attention given 
them by the birds, as it is seldom that 
gulls are found sitting on them. When 
a nest contains 3 eggs, the chances of 
their being good are doubtful. If there 
is water near, they may be tested; if 
they sink and lie on the side they are 
good; if they float (or are only partly 
submerged, with the small end pointing 
downward) the finder will be wise to 
return them to the nest. 

The smaller species of gulls (unlike 
their congeners the Great Gulls) are by 
no means particular in their selection of 
breeding places. On the salt marshes 
their nests are sometimes found in places 
where an ordinary high tide would over- 
flow them. They are built of dry grass 
and in these they lay their eggs with no 
effort at concealment and entirely un- 
guarded from natural dangers. On the 
beach their nests are still more simple in 
construction—merely a _ shallow hole 
wallowed out in the sand. They may 
be found in any place above high-water 
mark—sometimes 10 or 12 of them 
within a radius of as many yards. The 
eggs are about 114 inches in length and 
the shell markings closely resemble those 
of the Great Gull. 

Although a gull lays only 3 eggs in a 
nest, yet so numerous are these birds 
that a day’s cruise will sometimes re- 
sult in the collection of 300 eggs; and 
in less than a week afterward the hunter 
may meet with equal success in*the same 
locality. In spite of the fact that their 
eggs are hunted very closely by seashore 


residents, the number of gulls seems to 
remain undiminished. The extent of 
coast is so great, with so many isolated 
spots, that every succeeding summer 
finds the sea gulls frequenting the bays 
and inlets with none of their number 
missing. 

The declining sun now cast long 
shadows on the sand ridges and warned 
us that it was time to retrace our steps. 
With about 200 eggs in our baskets we 
were satisfied to relinquish our quest. 
As we headed our boat away from the 
beach, a fine breeze from the south di- 
rectly astern and the flood tide allowed 
us to sail all the way home. Before we 
had covered half the distance, the sun 
had sunk below the horizon—his last 
rays painting the western sky with gor- 
geous shades of crimson, purple and 
gold. Darkness at length came on, and 
the crescent moon, the bow of the 
huntress Diana, hung low in the heavens 
—gleaming like silver against a ‘back- 
ground of black velvet. The night was 
silent, save for the sound of the south 
wind as it murmured softly through the 
meadow grass, the occasional cry of a 
heron flying to its roost and the musical 
ripple of the water around the boat. As 
we again came out into the open bay, 
we got the full strength of the wind, 
and with Absecon light glowing like a 
star of the first magnitude astern of us, 
the Big Dipper and the North Star on a 
line with the mast, and the water curling 
away from the bows and trailing astern 
in a long, phosphorescent wake, we made 
swift progress toward home. 
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SOME NEW B@KS 


HunrTING IN BritisH East Africa. By 
Percy C. Madeira, of Philadelphia. 
Published by J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa. Price, $5.00. 
In a Foreword written for this work, 

Frederick Courtenay Selous vouches for 

Mr. Madeira’s accuracy of description 

and in a very flattering way gives his 

endorsement to the book. We are not 
undertaking to render an opinion in the 
presence of one who is known the world 
over as a great hunter and an undisputed 
authority on African sport. But we have 
read the book, and are greatly pleased 
with it, and to say so is not presuming. 

At a time when Colonel Roosevelt is 
endeavoring to add to his accumulated 
fame by encountering the dangers of 
hunting in the same regions, Mr. Ma- 
deira’s plain but circumstantial story of 
three months’ on safari will incite many 
of the more fortunate of sportsmen to 
follow in his footsteps. First of all, Mr. 
Madeira disregards generalizations; if 
he tells of a hunt, it is in such a manner 
that he is understood, and his stories fit 
together, as all correct stories must. A 
good example of his care in details is the 
following: 

“On reaching a valley of 150 or 200 
yards in width, about 4 miles from the 
starting point, we saw a wart-hog which 
had very fine tusks, and I went forward 


to get him. While stalking him, I 
startled a hyena about 20 feet from me, 
which immediately scampered out of 
sight. At the same time I spied an eland 
bull standing under a tree some 300 yards 
away. Three more hyenas were jumped 
up and were within easy shooting dis- 
tance, as they stood for a moment within 
about 50 yards, before they dashed over 
the edge of the bank.” 

Game in Africa is so plenty that many 
times the author tells of what Lord 
Kitchener termed “ unexpected opposi- 
tion,’ in the shape of rhinos and water 
buffalo looking for trouble. In the light 
of his experiences and that of other hunt- 
ers, Mr. Madeira discusses the compara- 
tive dangers of the killing of the ele- 
phant, the lion or the water buffalo, and 
it is to be seen that no man can shoot 
any of these animals without the chance 
of being seriously injured or even killed. 
Mr. Williams (who was with Mr. Ma- 
deira) was afterwards mauled and nearly 
done for by a lion. The rhinoceros is a 
dangerous creature, but his sight is poor. 

In “Hunting in East Africa” there 
are many figures and lists given the 
reader that will go a long way in making 
an estimate of the cost of a safari (or 
caravan). A complete list of the pro- 
visions used is added to the story. 
Wages, distances, tribal traits and usages, 
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with many other matters that enter into 
the factors of such a trip, are told in a 
plain but interesting way. Years ago, 
in reading Col. Richard Irving Dodge’s 
“ Thirty Years Among the Indians,” we 
were astonished by his assertion that an 
Indian would often consume 15 pounds 
of meat before quitting the feast that 
always followed a long fast and a suc- 
cessful buffalo hunt. Mr. Madeira puts 
the usual supply for a negro porter in 
Africa at 5 to 7 pounds per diem, but 
says that 15 pounds is often eaten in that 
time; his story of the porter and the fat 
of the giraffe is worth quoting: 

“There was one rather short porter 
who had, by some means, obtained pos- 
session of a grey cut-away coat, of which 
he was very proud, and which he always 
wore, although it was extremely hot, and 
he would have been far more comfortable 
in his airy native costume. This par- 
ticular friend of mine had secured about 
half a bucket full of soft, most unat- 
tractive looking fat, which he had taken 
out of the stomach of the giraffe, and 
this he proceeded to tuck into the pockets 
of his coat. After all the fat was thus 
stowed away, he found a few more cran- 
nies, into which he tucked chunks of raw 
meat. He then filled both ends of his 
staff, which was about 5 feet long, with 
strips of raw meat—making the load 
about as heavy as he could stagger un- 
der. The top of his head was still unoc- 
cupied, however, so another good big 
piece about two feet in diameter was 
placed there, bleeding from every pore. 
The other porters took as much meat; 
but, not being so well off in the way of 
coats, they could not take the fat.” 

There are so many evidences of keen 
observation in Mr. Madeira’s account of 
his travels that the reader feels fairly 
well acquainted with the scenes and ex- 
periences of African hunting trips; and 
130 photogravures, mostly from the au- 
thor’s camera, add interest and instruc- 
tion to every chapter—the pictures of 
game and trophies being especially fine. 

Mrs. Madeira accompanied her hus- 
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band all the way, and on one occasion 
was lost, with four porters and Mr. Will- 
iams, for two days in a region where 
lions were numerous and the water buf- 
falo would not allow ‘them to halt in 
peace; they were at last fortunate enough 
to hear the often repeated signals from 
the searching parties and came into camp 
with lips swollen and bleeding from heat 
and thirst, but safe and sound, a little 
after midnight. On this occasion, 
through the kindness of C. R. W. Lane, 
Supt. af Native Police at Fort Hall, as 
many as 1,000 natives and their chiefs 
were engaged in what for a long time 
seemed to be a hopeless search. Mrs. 
Madeira, in all the time she was in Afri- 
ca, made no use whatever of a gun or 
revolver, though she sometimes was per- 
suaded into posing for a snap shot, with 
a dead rhinoceros or hippo serving as a 
seat. 

After reading carefully Mr. Madeira’s 
book, one can think for himself in the 
matter of the dangers of such an expe- 
dition, disregarding the constant efforts 
of yellowgraphists to excite the public 
into buying their wares. The tsetse fly, 
the sleeping sickness, African fever, and 
all the minor annoyances in the great 
game regions, are impartially discussed. 
The author does not weary the reader 
with ingenious deductions; in every in- 
stance, when tempted to theorize, he says 
that the subject is too scientific and deep 
for his opinions, and allows his observa- 
tions to speak for themselves. 

Mr. Madeira was about 80 days “on 
safari” and in that time killed 36 speci- 
cies of mammals—from the rhino and 
hippo to the 7-pound dikdik antelope. 
All hunting in Africa is under the strict 
regulations of the local game laws, or 
rulings, and such disregard of their re- 
quirements as take place in the United 
States would result seriously to any 
hunter. 

We believe that “ Hunting in British 
East Africa” is the best work of the 
kind yet published in this country. 

CHARLES F. ALLEN. 











SOME NEW BOOKS. 


LaBRADOR: THE COUNTRY AND THE 
PeopLe. By Wilfred T. Grenfell, 
M.D., M.R.C.S., and Others. Price, 
$2.25. The Macmillan Company, 66 
Fifth Ave., New York. 

Although the country so charmingly 
described in this volume has been called 
a land without a history, and has been 
popularly considered a region to be 
avoided, the author, from long residence 
therein, is well qualified to present its 
delightful features and unsuspected pos- 
sibilities in a new and attractive light. 
The name of Doctor Grenfell is sufficient 
guarantee for the value of any book, and 
although his adopted country has been 
ignored by the authentic historian, avoid- 
ed by the tourist, the politician and the 
trust magnate, it will still be found that 
it presents opportunities, activities, and 
compensations through which at least 
one man has made a name that will live 
long after that of the modern politician 
and trust magnate are forgotten. The 
world well knows that Dr. Grenfell has 
devoted his life to self-sacrificing effort 
in bettering conditions in the land he has 
chosen as his home, and the world 
should now hear what he has to say. 
The reader of this volume will find that 
Labrador is far from being a country 
to be despised and avoided. That it is 
a healthy land with a fair share of long 
summer days, and short nights that are 
all twilight and Aurora Borealis in vary- 
ing colors that make all such nights de- 
lightful visions of dancing light and 
shifting shadow. That it is a dream- 
land of charming scenery and hitherto 
unrealized commercial possibilities. That 
it is a land of big game, where caribou 
and other deer abound and are easily 
secured. That water-fowl in countless 
thousands frequent its shores and inland 
waters; its lakes and streams teem with 
trout and salmon, and its shores offer 
abundant harvests to the commercial 
fisherman. The book contains 500 pages, 
with 60 full-page illustrations. These 
illustrations, showing many points of 
scenic interest, together with the people 
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of the country employed in various oc- 
cupations and amusements, are all tri- 
umphs of photographic art that portray 
the attractiveness of the country as vid- 
idly as the author’s facile pen. True it 
is that the great tide of humanity flow- 
ing ever westward has for the most part 
passed this country by, leaving it lone 
and frigid in its Polar waters; but in- 
trepid and hopeful spirits like Grenfell, 
Townsend, Delabarre and others are 
making history and enlightening the’ 
World of Enterprise as to the possible 
future of this Wonderland. 
Tuos. H. FRASER. 


' * * * * 


THe Buttet’s FLIGHT FROM POWDER TO 
THE TARGET. The Internal and Ex- 
ternal Ballistics of Small-Arms. A 
study of rifle shooting with the per- 
sonal element excluded, disclosing the 
cause of the error at target. By F. 
W. Mann, B.S., M.D. Price, $4.00 
postpaid. Published by Munn & Co., 
New York City. 

There are many who will never look 
inside Dr. Mann’s book, and there are 
some who will read the title and, with- 
out going any further, will wonder how 
any one could write a book upon such a 
subject. Fortunately for the author, 
there are many, very many, who will be 
glad they have lived long enough to see 
the crystallization of a life-work along 
these lines in book form. It is seldom 
that any author has the great gift of 
writing clearly and interestingly about a 
dry subject ; but Dr. Mann has succeeded 
in attracting the attention from the be- 
ginning and keeps up the interest until 
the last word of the closing chapter. 

When I first opened this book, I was 
not attracted, because the title did not 
appeal to me in the least. All my own 
work with the rifle had been done with 
a very close attention to the personal ele- 
ment, after being satisfied that neither 
rifle nor ammunition were to blame for 
poor scores. I have always scoffed at 
the fifty-seven. varieties of excuses for 
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poor scores with the military rifle and 
ammunition, that rarely included the 
man behind the gun as a contributory to 
the aforesaid scores. But here was a 
gentleman having the temerity to issue a 
book treating of the bullet’s flight from 
powder to target, with the internal and 
external ballistics of small arms. That 
was going some by way of title and the 
author is neither a highly educated offi- 
cer of the Ordnance Dept. nor a member 
of the militia, but just an every-day citi- 
zen. 

However, the book had to be read, for 
the Editor said so, and my first thought 
was that perhaps a criticism might be 
screwed out by going over the table of 
contents without further review, but, be- 
ing attracted by a reference to the in- 
fluence of muzzle blast upon the flight of 
the projectile, I read that chapter over 
and studied the tests made. After which 
it was all off, until the whole book had 
been gone over. I did not read it through 
then, and have not read it through yet. 
I only mean that I read over it from one 
end to the other. It is a book not in- 
tended to be read in a hurry, but to be 
studied. You gradually get imbued 
with the same spirit of investigation 
that animated the author through all the 
long years during which he patiently ex- 
plored along new paths and can then ap- 
preciate the great work that has been 
done. You read about one thing and 
then want to lay the book down and 
think it all over, only to take it up and 
read some more. There is too much of 
it to absorb all at once; but, once start- 
ed, there is a fascination about it that 
brings one back to it as a bee is drawn 
to the flower, for the sake of the honey 
it contains. 

Dr. Mann religiously refrains from 
telling how to become a crack shot and 
there is a refreshing absence of egotism 
in all the work he has done. As a rec- 


ord of careful, intelligent and methodical 
pursuit of his ultimate object, the book 
stands out like a cameo, and it cannot 
help but prove a most valuable addition 
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to the somewhat scant literature upon 
the vital points of rifle shooting. 

The illustrations are fine, the print 
excellent, and the entire work a credit 
to the subject and the manner in which 
it has been discussed. 

S. J. Fort, M. D. 


*« * * * 


WHEN A Man Marries. By Mary Rob- 
erts Rinehart. The Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
Indianapolis. Price, $1.50 postpaid. 
We took up this book in much the 

same mood as that in which Nathanael 

received Philip’s announcement of his 
discovery of the Man of Prophecy. 

“ Nathanael saith unto Philip, ‘Can any 

good thing come out of Nazareth?’” 

Knowing that the writer of this book 

had been reared in a Pittsburg atmos- 

phere; and, after scanning the scroll of 
fame for the academics of the Smoky 

City all in vain, we were more than sur- 

prised to find the story replete with 

crisp, clean wit—presenting its many 
characters with a precision and facility 
that has made them seem like realities. 

The idea of a fashionable house-party 
being shut in by a smallpox sign is not a 
new one, but it was undoubtedly, in this 
instance, original with the writer. Her 
great success in discovering: so.much in 
a traveled way redounds entirely to the 
credit of Mrs. Rinehart. It was during 
the illness of her three young children, 
from diphtheria, and while herself in 
quarantine, that she began to write, and 
even to versify, for her own amusement. 
She met the usual left-handed encour- 
agement from her family, Nathanael- 
like, until one of her stories was printed 
by Munsey’s. Where thousands have 
failed, she had found the end of the 
golden thread that leads to success. 

As a true wife and mother, she has 
put into her work only the best—proving 
that the American public is not yet tired 
of decency or morbidly anxious for semi- 
tragical fiction. There is a mystery 
throughout the story, skilfully carried 
to the finale, that the closest reader will 
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not clear for himself. There is no nerve- 

racking situation, but a whole lot of nice 

people in a mix-up that leads to many a 

hearty laugh. And even at the last, the 

author allows her readers to do some 
guessing for themselves. There is even 

a chance for another chapter, or a book; 

but the curtain goes down before a satis- 

fied audience. 

The illustrations in the book are of the 
richest description, and include several 
full-page pictures, in colors, by Harrison 
Fisher, and a great number of sketches 
by Mayo Bunker. 

If you are going camping this sum- 
mer, take the book with you, to read in 
the tent when the summer showers are 
between the peaks, or you tire of fishing 
or the mountain trail. It will not leave a 
bad taste in the mouth or tend to wake- 
fulness—unless you remember Aunt Se- 
lina, or Flanagan, or the thoroughbred 
Kit McNair, and “chuckle” in your 
sleep. CHARLES F. ALLEN. 

* * * * 

Micuty Hunters. By Ashmore Rus- 
san. Profusely illustrated. Longmans, 
Green & Co., 93 Fifth Ave. New 
York. Price, $1.50 postpaid. 

This is an account of some of the 
adventures of Richard and Helen Car- 
son in the forests and on the plains of 
Chiapas in Mexico. As a hunter Rich- 
ard Carson had a record equaled by 
none in Chiapas, or indeed in the whole 
of Mexico, and Mrs. Carson was a veri- 
table Diana, with powers of physical en- 
durance almost equal to her husband’s, 
with nerves as steady and eyes almost as 
sure. In relating their exploits the au- 
thor confesses to various flights of 
imagination. But Pegasus was born 
with wings and could not help flying— 
and everybody flies nowadays or soon 
will. Notwithstanding the fact that 
Fancy, on occasion, runs riot in embel- 
lishing actual occurrences, the author’s 
work is, in the main, a valuable and in- 
structive one and will be read with en- 
chaining, interest. His description of 
the habits and location of the different 
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wild animals of Mexico; his splendid 
topographical descriptions and his au- 
thentic, just and kindly version of the 
characteristics of the natives are all in 
accord with the Natural History, the 
social history and known conditions in 
that land of genial sunshine and cour- 
teous people. THos. H. FRASER. 


* * * a 


WiLp GINGER oR GLEAMS FROM MANY 
Camp Fires. By Matt. H. Hoover. 
Profusely illustrated. Published by the 
Broadway Club Co., New York. Price, 
$1.50 postpaid. 

This is a book of many attractive fea- 
tures—a work that any sportsman will 
read with increasing delight. It is mainly 
a narrative of the hunting, fishing, and 
gastronomical exploits of the members 
of the Cataract Club of Niagara, N. Y., 
who are followed by the author through 
a period of some two or three years. 
During this time they visit most of the 
best hunting and fishing grounds to be 
found in Northern New York, Lower 
Canada, North Dakota and British Co- 
lumbia. Their days abroad in mountain 
forest or beside the angler’s stream evi- 
dence a band of true and genuine sports- 
men and the congenial sporting spirit 
learns to love them from the very first; 
while their nights in camp, enlivened by 
humorous chaff, song and story, are as 
brightly entertaining as is the record of 
their exploits by day. These men are all 
real characters—some of them still in of- 
ficial life—and the author shows admir- 
able courage when he “tells one on” 
the Sheriff or the Judge. It is a bright 
and entertaining book and is far from 
lacking in instructive features. 


* * * * 


THE New Book oF THE DoG, con- 
tributed to by such experts as Walter 
Glynn, Gordon Stables, Desmond O’Con- 
nor, Capt. Wilmer, John Sayer and 
others, has just been published by Cas- 
sell & Co., 45 E. roth St., N. Y. City. 
It contains the most authoritative articles 
and is beautifully illustrated throughout. 
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HUNTING IN NORTHERN 


WISCONSIN. 


By RUSSELL DUNN, 


ENT and I left camp that morning, 
determined to make up for the 
bad luck which had been our lot 

through the first few days of our camp 
hunt. Conditions could not have been 
better. The two inches of feathery snow 
which had fallen during the night, added 
to that which had come several days 
previous, guaranteed ideal tracking, but 
also made hard walking a certainty. 
The Northern Wisconsin district we 
were hunting over is considered the 
roughest in that country, and if you are 
not pretty well acquainted with it, take 
my advice and stay away. Most of the 
pine has been logged, but the hemlock 
has never been touched, and in some 
sections belts of it extend for miles. 
Where the pine has been cut, popple and 
birch brush grow, making good cover 
and feed for “white tail.” In other parts 
wide belts of charred stumps and wind- 
falls show how well the flames have 
done their work. The lay of the land 
is generally hilly—in some parts very 
much so; while here and there one finds 
tamarack, spruce and cedar swamps. 
Small lakes are numerous, also many 
streams and rivers, where in summer one 
may have good sport with rod and reel. 
We traveled east from Squirrel Lake 


about a half-mile to a large spruce 
swamp, where we generally are able to 
start something. Kent went one way 
and I the other, so as to make a circuit 
of the swamp and meet on the other 
side. In doing so, we found tracks, 
showing that three deer had entered, 
while only one had come out, so we 
started for the two that were left. I 
took a stand a little back from the edge 
of the swamp where there was a good 
runway along a ridge and where I also 
had a good view of the surroundings, 
while Kent followed the tracks in. 

In a few minutes I heard the deer 
coming through the swamp, but they 
kept parallel with the edge and did not 
show themselves. We followed them 
out and they appeared for a moment on 
a spot bared of its trees and brush by a 
recent fire—affording us a couple of long 
chance shots, but without result. The 
shooting changed their course—one tak- 
ing an easterly direction and the other 
heading southwest. We were undecided 
what to do, but finally agreed that Kent 
should follow east and I west. 

The deer I chose to trail I judged 
from his tracks and a fleeting glimpse to 
be a two-year-old buck, and I figured 
that, as the tracks going into the swamp 
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were fresh, he had been traveling all 
night and had just gone into the swamp 
to lie down for the day, in which case he 
would not be very likely to go far before 
stopping. I followed his trail, which 
went through the very worst part of a 
hard country, and in all my hunting ex- 
perience I never followed a deer that 
tried so hard as that one to shake off a 
pursuer. He went through every swamp 
that happened in his course, crossed and 
recrossed the Squirrel River, and once 
ran along distance on the bare ice where 
the snow had been blown off. He would 
return sometimes a quarter of a mile on 
his back tracks; then jump twenty feet 
off the trail and take a new course—all 
this time on the dead jump, not coming 
to a walk until afternoon. 

When I first took the trail I was about 
a mile east of our camp on Squirrel 
Lake. When I stopped to eat my lunch 
I was a good eight miles to the south- 
west. I started again on the trail, this 
time very cautiously ; for the deer was 
walking a good deal now and traveled 
in small circles, seeming not to know 
just where he was going—a sure sign 
that he would soon lie down. I followed 
his trail to the top of a ridge, where he 
must have stood for some time; then 
down into a little spruce swamp. This 
I circled and found that the buck had 
not come out, so I started from the op- 
posite side to where he had entered (a 
deer when being pursued always lies 
down when tired, facing its back track). 
I judged pretty well, getting within 50 
yards of him when he started, but the 
spruce was so thick it was impossible to 
get a bead on him. He now circled, 
crossing my tracks a half-mile back. 
Then he changed his course again and 
presently ran into a bunch of deer that 
were lying on a plateau overlooking a 
large cranberry marsh. When I got 
within 100 yards of them, they started. 
I knew by the noise they made that 
there were a number of them. Hurry- 
ing along to the top of the ridge, I saw 
seven white tails going across the marsh 
on the jump, headed by one of the larg- 
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est bucks I ever saw. I pulled on the 
big fellow and they all stopped to locate 
the sound; I shot again and they all 
started—the big one in the lead. I 
thought I had missed, but when I got to 
where they had been standing I found a 
little bunch of hair and a few drops of 
blood. As I followed the trail, I saw 
he was bleeding freely, and as soon as 
they got out of the marsh he separated 
from the rest. He bled badly for a half- 
mile but it was pretty cold and the 
wound soon froze. It was now about 
an hour before dark and I was getting 
into unknown territory, though I knew 
I was somewhere southwest of Stone 
Lake. The country was getting rougher, 
making very hard and slow going, and 
a light sifting snow began to fall. I 
hurried along as fast as the conditions 
would allow, determined if necessary to 
camp on the trail. The tracks showed 
that the deer was getting a little un- 
steady, though he was still on the jump. 
By this time it was almost dark and 
snowing harder. There was more tim- 
ber and less brush now, and here and 
there I struck fresh wolf signs. I was 
pretty tired and sat down on a log and 
tried to make out the points of the com- 
pass. In this I was unsuccessful and 
came to the conclusion that I was lost 
and might just as well keep on the trail. 

I had not gone twenty feet when the 
buck jumped out of a little bunch of bal- 
sam about 40 yards distant. He seemed 
very weak and could not have gone 
much further. I shot and he dropped 
—a lucky shot, as it was so dark I could 
barely see the sights on my rifle. He 
was one of the finest specimens I ever 
saw. A 14-point head and the antlers 
were almost perfect. The first shot had 
gone through both hams high up, just 
missing the bone; the second was a lung 
shot. I knew it would be impossible to 
get him out; for at the rate it was snow- 
ing my back tracks would soon be 
covered, eliminating all hope of retracing 
the trail next day; so I skinned him 
from the shoulders to just back of the 
ears and cut off the head, determined to 
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at least have this much to show for my 
hard work. This I tied up in my pack 
strap with a little meat and was ready to 
start for camp. It was dark by this 
time, the whiteness of the snow alone 
preventing it from being pitch dark. 

As nearly as I could judge I was 
some 18 miles from camp. After walk- 
ing a while in the direction whence I 
had come, I struck a belt of large hem- 
lock timber, which I thought might be 
a continuation of that which is around 
Stone Lake, and from there to camp I 
knew was a good logging road. Hop- 
ing to strike the lake, I walked mile 
after mile through tall block timber ; but 
after what seemed hours of plodding, I 
gave up hope in that direction. My 
pack felt like lead, so I decided to camp 
for a while. Scraping away the snow at 
the foot of a stump, I gathered some 
small limbs and bark and started a fire. 
It burnt very slowly and I had a hard 
time getting enough heat to cook a bit 
of meat. I succeeded at last, but as 
everything was covered with snow I 
could not make a large enough fire to 
keep warm. My only chance was to 
keep on walking, in the hope of finding 
a trail or road. 

I had not gone far when I struck an 
old tumble down shanty with no roof 
and in the last stages of decay. I knew 
there must be a road to it, and, hunting 
around, I found it. It was only a trail 
and all grown up with brush. A mile 
further on it ran into a road, which I 
could see had been used in the autumn, 
as the windfalls were freshly cut away 
and I could feel the frozen ruts through 
the snow. But which way to go I didn’t 
know. I turned to the left and followed 
the road mile after mile. The snow was 
piling up deeper every minute—the oc- 
casional howl of a wolf accentuating that 
lonely, desolate feeling that one never 
fully realizes until he is actually lost. 

The road finally ended in a spruce 
swamp. Looking and feeling around, I 
found that some one had been cutting 
Christmas trees and had used this road 
to take them out; so I knew if I fol- 
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lowed it that it would take me some- 
where, for these trees had been hauled 
to market. Retracing my steps, I passed 
the place where I had first found the 
road, and four miles further on struck a 
main road. This I could tell had been 
well used late in the fall, as it was hard 
and some care had evidently been taken 
in the grading. There was only one 
road of that kind in this part of the 
country, and I knew its general direction 
was east and west; and, as I had struck 
it from the north, I knew my way to 
camp was to the left and east. 

I plowed through the snow for three 
hours and soon began to recognize land- 
marks, such as a bridge and a long piece 
of corduroy. Six miles further along 
there is a cabin owned by a logging 
company, well stocked with provisions 
for their cruisers. This I reached about 
3 a. m.—the hungriest and most tired 
man in all the great State of Wisconsin. 
After cooking a good meal, I rolled up 
in some fine warm blankets and slept for 
a straight ten hours. When I awoke I 
was so stiff it was with difficulty I was 
able to get around. After another hearty 
meal, I set out for camp—reaching it at 
5 o’clock that evening. There I found 
that Kent had succeeded in getting his 
deer, but all I had to show of the larg- 
est buck I ever killed was the head, 
which I still possess. And for the rec- 
ollections it brings to mind of a long, 
hard chase, rather than because of its 
size and beauty, this head is my most 
valued trophy. 





OUR COAHUILA DEER HUNT. 


In our party were Mr. Batcheler of 
San Angelo, Texas, Mr. Smith of Dallas, 
Mr. Perkins of Springfield, Ills., Joe, our 
negro cook, and the writer. We left 
Del Rio bright and early in a Maxwell 
30 H. P., bound for a deer hunt in Mex- 
ico. We crossed the ferry connecting 





Del Rio with the Mexican town of Las 
Vacas and passed on to the Custom 
House, where we got our permit and 
passport to the Happy Hunting Grounds, 
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some distance into the mountains which 
border on the Rio Grande. Now of 
course accidents will happen, and, as 
in many hunting expeditions, one of 
these accidents actually did occur—be- 
ing caused by one of our party killing a 
horse while hunting deer by moonshine 
—the “‘moonshine” in this case being 
of a liquid nature. Which reminds me 
to say that this mixing of liquor and 
hunting kind of takes the sporting qual- 
ities out of a man, and I, for one, have 
decided to cut it 
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there for a short time when a good- 
natured Mexican ranchero came along 
and assisted us in crossing over. I shot 
two deer that afternoon—stopping them 
both on the run. 

Mr. Boger is a typical genial old 
bachelor, and when I finally got back 
to camp—about 8 o’clock that night—he 
was sitting on the running board of the 
machine, while he reflected that I had 
perhaps gotten lost or had shot myself 
accidentally, and that there he was, 40 

miles from home, 





out. We won’t 
dwell upon the 
misfortune of our 
poor companion 
who shot the 
horse, as the scare 
he received from 
the Mexicans was 
punishment 
enough for him— 
he being about 
frightened to 
death by the sev- 
eral shots they 
took at him. Our 
cook, Joe, being 
of a somewhat 
scary nature, re- 
peatedly stated 
that he could not 
swim a little bit, 
but that, if he ever 
got to the Rio 
Grande, he was 
going to “bust it 
wide open” and 
no more Mexico 
for him! 

Deer hunting was fine here and we 
succeeded in killing several. I returned 
within a few days to Del Rio, leaving 
the other boys in camp on the Riachuelo 
del Zorro (Fox Creek). I got my Ford 
tourabout, and, accompanied by Mr. 
Boger, we hit the woods back for Mex. 
ico—making the 35 miles in about three 
hours. In going over, we had to cross 
one of the worst sand-bars I have ever 
seen, but had the good luck to only be 
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with an automo- 
bile on his hands 
without knowing 
how to run the 
blamed thing! 
But these sad 
thoughts all left 
him as I rode into 
camp on a mule, 
carrying the two 
bucks. Of course 
we had some 
choice venison 
steaks right away 
—that being our 
long suit when out 
hunting. Just 
close your eyes 
andimagine your- 
self eating good 
venison steaks, 
rolled in a good 
flour and egg bat- 
ter. Well, we sure 
had some good 
. — ones that night for 
“—~supper. Then we 

rolled out our 
beds and turned in for the night, as I 
was tired. Didn’t have to chase around 
and feed horses and see after such, be- 
cause if you own a car you can “‘get up 
and go,” but a mule is better when it 
comes to bringing game into camp. The 
early bird catches the worm ; so we were 
up bright and early the next morning 
and had breakfast, put in the two deer 
killed the evening before and then 
crawled into the faithful little Ford and 
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rode about two miles and pitched camp. 

We had a light lunch and then lit out 
for another round. I had gone only 
about 400 yards, when up jumped an old 
doe and a spike buck (me for the bucks 
every time!) The spike ran over a little 
point and as he came around across the 
ridge I let him have it at a range of 
about 250 yards, breaking his neck. 
This made three deer, so we decided to 
return to Del Rio. 

On the way we passed by Sefior Zem- 
brano’s ranch—a typical Mexican haci- 
enda, where we 
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and give you a brief description of same. 
It is about 18 inches deep, 2 ft. long and 
14 in. wide. I have little iron bands, so 
arranged as to hold my I-quart cans 
containing lard, meal, sugar and coffee, 
also a band that holds a folding broiler. 
I have places for five cups, knives, forks, 
spoons, can opener, corkscrew, large 
knife, etc.; also large flesh fork, match- 
box, tin plates, coffee pot, frying pan and 
salt and pepper. Each and every thing 
is fastened to the sides and corner of the 
box and can be removed by thumb bolts, 

without dis- 





were treated 
with the great- 
est cordiality, 
as iscustomary 
with all the bet- 
ter class of 
Mexicans. 
Hospitality is 
one of their 
greatest virtues 
and they cer- 
tainly use this 
gift with a fine 
grace and free- 
dom. Sejfior 
Zembrano sent 
his man over to 
the gravel bar 
with a good 
team to assist 
us in crossing, 
and after this 
ourtrouble was 
of theleast 
consequence. 
When we take 
one of these trips the expense is practi- 
cally nothing, as we do not use enough 
“chuck” to amount to anything—being 
only gone two days. 

I have been on several trips into Old 
Mexico, and when writing of them I try 
to be as plain as possible, so that one 
can get the genuine “camp feeling.” 
And if it makes my readers feel as good 
as it does me, they are feeling fine indeed. 
I have made a small chuck box which 
fits in my automobile and will now try 
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turbing any-* 
thing else. 
After all this is 
in the box, 
there isenough 
room for pro- 
visions for a 
three days trip 
for a party of 
three. All I 
have to do is to 
place this box, 
some bedding 
and guns in the 
automobileand 
then hit the 
road for the 
land of the deer 
and quail. 

There are no 
game laws in 
Mexico, but if 
one be a real 
sportsman he 
does not need 
the lawto show 
him the difference between right and 
wrong. The only trouble one has over 
there—it is in the State of Coahuila—is 
in getting permission to hunt on the 
ranches; but, once you get well ac- 
quainted with these people, they most 
certainly appreciate having you visit 
them and hunt on their lands and will 
do anything in their power to assist you 
in locating the game. 

One finds three species of quail in 
Mexico—namely, the Messina or ‘“‘loco” 
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quail, the top-knot or blue quail, and the 
famous old Bob White. The Bob Whites 
are numerous, as there are quite exten- 
sive cornfields, and there is where you 
find them. When one expects to take a 
hunt in Mexico, it is best to come to 
Del Rio, because you can there get all 
the camp equipage necessary, as well as 
guides who know the country. I ex- 
pect to take quite a hunt, beginning on 
Feb 10, and to be gone about 10 days. 
It should be needless to say that I shall 
at all times be willing to assist any 
readers of Sports AFIELD who may 
come down to this part of Texas with a 
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for we'll be back by noon.” The next 
morning when Jay and I drove into the 
yard at the cottage, we found Gus all 
ready and waiting. We put the horse 
in the barn and went down to the boat 
landing. 

When Gus had decided to build a 
boat, it seems that he ordered a couple 
thousand feet of lumber and hired a man 
to make it up, little thinking how large 
it would be when completed. If he had 
only added an engine and paddle-wheel 
and an upper deck, he would have had 
an excursion boat large enough to take 
his Sunday-school class on a picnic. 

















SENOR ZEMBRANO’S MAN AND TEAM THAT ASSISTED US IN CROSSING 
THE GRAVEL BAR. 





view to making a camping trip into 
Mexico. Rurus THomas. 
Del Rio, Texas. 





THREE MEN IN A BOAT. 


“Boys, I have just had the slickest 
new rowboat made and have launched it 
in the river just below my cottage down 
on the bluff,” said Gus, as Jay and I 
came into his store one day in early 
April. “If you fellows want to take a 
little trip up the river after ducks tomor- 
row morning, meet me at the cottage 
early. You'll not need to bring a lunch, 





Gus had very thoughtfully provided two 
pairs of oars—one for Jay and one for 
me. He took a comfortable seat in the 
stern of the boat, with gun in hand, and 
said he was sorry he hadn’t yet learned 
to row, but hoped to make up for it by 
keeping a watchful eye out for ducks, 
adding that if any came over he would 
do the shooting, so that we would not 
be interfered with in our rowing ! 

The river was high and the current 
swift and when we got the scow out into 
it it was no easy matter to row against 
it. ‘Hold on, boys,” says Gus, “‘there’s 
a pair of teal in next to that island; just 
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pull up there a ways and let her float 
down near it and I’ll show you how to 
make a nice double.” Well, we pulled 
and then some, and by sighting on a 
tree on the shore we could see we were 
just barely moving up-stream, but we 
did manage to get up far enough to float 
down near the island. When we got 
within range the two ducks rose and 
started down-stream and Gus managed 
to drop one and crippled the other, 
which we overtook, and he finally got it 
also. We floated down-stream about a 
mile and soon came to a sand-bar run- 
ning out from anisland. Jay was sure 
he saw a flock of mallards on the further 
side of the bar, so we cautiously ran the 
boat up on the near side and crept out, 
Jay leading. ‘‘Now, be quiet, fellows. 
Keep low and don’t shoot till I say,” 
whispered Jay. Wecrept along through 
the sand and water with our fingers on 
the triggers, expecting to get the word 
from Jay any second. When we finally 
reached a little knoll, we cautiously 
peeped over it into the water at that 
flock of snags! ‘They must have 
heard you fellows and got out,” said 
Jay, when he saw how he had been 
fooled. ‘Yes, and weren’t they fine 
ones?” we asked him. ‘Well, they 
were there, all right; but you fellows 
scared ’em out.” 

We let the boat float along and pres- 
ently a flock came flying up-stream and 
we all got ready. When they were 
within good range, we cut loose and 
when we picked them up we had five 
nice mallards. We hada sack of decoys 
along but decided to not put them out, 
as the ducks were not flying thick 
enough. We were enjoying the nice 
warm sunlight and everything looked so 
spring-like that we lost all track of the 
time, and when we discovered it was 
nearly noon and that we were about 
seven miles from the cottage, with no 
grub and down-stream at that, we began 
to get hungry at once. We hadn’t the 





strength to pull back against such a cur- 
rent. 
some men seining in a bayou. 


In floating along, we came upon 
Gus 
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bought a carp of the men and after 
watching them a while we started on 
down-stream. Gus had a friend that 
lived somewhere in that neighborhood, 
and if he could locate his place he was 
sure we could get a lunch. He thought 
he lived about a mile further down- 
stream, so we floated on for another mile 
but still he could not locate the place. 
We came to a farm, though, and Gus said 
he would go to the house and see what 
the chances were to get something to eat. 
We waited a half-hour, and when he re- 
turned with a tooth-pick protruding from 
his mouth we were a bit sore. ‘“‘Where’s 
ours?” we asked him. “ Well, boys,” he 
smiled, “after being invited in and given 
such a fine dinner, I was ashamed to ask 
for two more like it.’”’ “Well, you’re a 
good fellow, you are!—telling us we 
need not bring alunch. Then we wait, 
while you go up to arrange matters with 
the lady of the house, and you come 
back with a full stomach and tell us you 
were ashamed to ask for some for us, 
after we had done all the work.” 

After he had played with us enough, 
he told us to come up to the house and 
maybe he could induce the lady to give 
us a bite, for Jay is such a handsome 
man and so polite that it would hardly 
be possible for her to turn Aim away 
hungry. Well, when we got to the 
house, the lady invited us in, showed us 
where we could wash up and said she 
would have dinner ready in a few min- 
utes. They had already had their din- 
ner; but she cooked some potatoes, fried 
some ham and eggs and made us some 
coffee, and if we didn’t fill up on good 
home-cured ham, fresh eggs and hot 
biscuits, then I never went hunting. Gus 
had not eaten with the farmer’s family at 
all, so we forgave him. When we left 
we asked Gus what he had done with his 
carp and he said he guessed the farmer 
would have it for supper. He had gone 
and traded that poor, measly carp in re- 
turn for our dinners. No wonder he is 
getting rich! A man who can make 
such deals as that, is bound to become 
a Rothgould or a Rockyfellow. After 























making arrangements with the farmer to 
haul the boat to town next time he drove 
there, we started out to walk. The farm- 
ers were all to busy to go to town, so it 
was up to us to walk back to the cottage 
—only nine miles distant. The sun beat 
hotly down upon our heads as we trudged 
along. We were dressed much warmer 
than was necessary for such a day, and 
it wasn’t long before the perspiration 
started from every pore. 

While we were sitting along a fence, 
resting, Gus told us about a pet wolf he 
once owned, adding that he never trav- 
eled that road without being reminded 
of his pet. A friend had given him a 
young wolf; it became quite tame, and 
Gus kept it around the store as an at- 
traction. In the spring he took it down 
to his cottage and fastened the chain to 
a ring on a long wire suspended between 
two trees—affording an ample runway. 
But the wolf soon became tired of this 
and one morning it was missing—having 
slipped its collar. Then Gus notified the 
farmers for miles around to’ keep an eye 
out for poor Lupus. If he had kept still 
about it, no one would have known it 
was his; but he little dreamed of what 
the result would be. A few days later 
a man came into the store and asked for 
Gus. This made him happy. “Ah!” 
he said to himself, “here’s where I sell 
him a new spring suit for himself and 
possibly two or three for his boys.” 
“Are you Mr. B.?” asked the man. Gus 
threw his chest a few feet further to the 
front and smiled: ‘I am happy to say 
I’m the party. What can I do for you?” 
“Well,” says the man, “I understand 
you lost a wolf?” “Yes,” says Gus— 
“Have you seen him?” ‘Seen him?” 
roared the man, “No, but he saw my 
chickens and made away with twenty of 
my best pullets and it will cost you just 
thirty dollars to square it!” Gus’s jaw 
dropped on hearing such news about his 
pet, for he had become genuinely at- 
tached to him. However, there was but 
one thing to do; so he handed the farmer 
a check for $30 and told him he was 
sorry. A couple of days later in came 
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another farmer, with a demand for $10 
for damage to his hen coop. Gus paid. 
In a few days he paid another farmer 
$9.00 and another $8.00, till it got to be 
a habit with him. When he would see 
a farmer coming, he would meet him 
with check-book and pen and ask him 
how much it was and write out the check 
with no questions asked, till one day a 
man dropped in and said: ‘I want to 
see Mr. B.” “Yes, I know,” says Gus 
—‘‘how much is it?” ‘How much is 
what?” ‘Why, your bill of course?” 
“T haven’t any bill, but wanted to see 
you about a wolf.” ‘ Haven’t any bill? 
Well, Howdy do?” says Gus, extending 
his hand, “I’m sure glad to see you.” 
The man asked if Gus had lost a wolf, 
and, upon being told he had, asked if 
Gus cared if some one would shoot it. 
Gus told him he would be only too glad 
to hear of such a case and then the man 
wanted to know if Gus would claim the 
bounty. “No; I don’t want anything 
but to know that the beast is dead— 
that’s all.” ‘Well, then, if you don’t 
care, my boy shot it and we'll take it to 
the Court House for the bounty.” 
“Shake, my friend! and have a cigar 
and come in often,” says Gus with a 
happy beam on his face. 

We strolled along some two more 
miles, when we came to a good resting 
place and sat down again. A farmer 
came along from a nearby house and 
stopped. ‘What luck, boys?” “Not 
very good,” we told him. “Yer orter 
been along this way a few weeks ago 
and yer’d have had a chance at a wolf as 
had been eatin’ the neighbor’s chickens. 
My boy spied it slinking across a field 
and run and got the old musket and 
filled it with lead. Got the bounty on it 
too, by golly! Guess ’twon’t eat no 
more chickens.” This was too good for 
Jay and me; for here was Gus face to 
face with the farmer who did not recog- 
nize him in his hunting clothes. We 
nudged Gus but he didn’t say a word. 
“Was that the wolf that got away from 
that clothing man up-town?” asked Jay. 
‘Yes, that’s the one.” ‘What kind of 
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a fellow is that man B., any way—kind 
of an old fool, isn’t he?” says Jay. 
“Yes, I guess so,” replied the man. “I 
don’t know him very well, but I’ve heard 
say he was a durn scoundrel,” said Jay, 
who wanted to roar with delight, to think 
how he was getting Gus roasted to his 
face and still he dared not speak. ‘Yes, 
I guess that’s right,” says the man; 
‘but, I tell you, he won’t be letting any 
more pet wolves loose in this neighbor- 
hood.”” Then, as we started off again, 
he grinned an ! said, ‘‘Guess some of us 
farmers wouldn’t care, though, if we 
could keep on getting such prices for 
our chickens,” and went into the yard 
laughing. As we trudged along, Gus 
told us that he didn’t care so much about 
what he had paid out for damages; but 
just as soon as the farmer had received 
the bounty at the Court House he had 
taken his boy right in next door to him 
and had bought the lad a suit of clothes 
with the bounty from his pet wolf, in- 
stead of buying it in his store! 
Rockford, Illinois. GEORGE DoBLER. 


in 


GREY PARTRIDGE SHOOTING. 


The charge of foul feeding and an an- 
noying readiness to use their agile red 
legs rather than fly have caused grey 
partridges to be held in little honor by 
Indian sportsmen. An acquaintance with 
this bird extending over a period of 20 
years has led me to the conclusion that 
it is rather a case of “ giving a dog a bad 
name” and that greys are really far 
worthier game birds than they are given 
credit for. That strong predilection for 
the neighborhood of villages is princi- 
pally for the purpose of hunting out un- 
digested grain among the droppings of 
cattle, and in any case the sportsman 
who is distrustful of partridges found 
near human habitations can always seek 
for them in ground far enough away 
from villages to put their diet beyond 
suspicion. So, too, with the tendency 
of greys to run. By taking pains to 
study their habits, one can almost always 
get on terms with them and obtain fair 
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flying shots. For instance, when par- 
tridges are seen running about and feed- 
ing in open plowed fields, as they so 
commonly are, the guns (supposing there 
are two of them) should go wide on 
either flank, instead of walking straight 
up. Directly grey partridges see a man 
on each flank, they stop running and 
squat; the guns can then walk in, and 
the birds will usually lie till the shooters 
are within 20 or 25 yards and then rise 
fairly, without an attempttorun. Coolies 
should be kept well in the background 
during the operation, which is carried out 
by the guns alone. I practiced this plan 
regularly in the Agra District and never 
had any difficulty in making it work. 

Then, again, a typical country to find 
grey partridges in is bush jungle at the 
edge of cultivation. If the bushes are 
detached, with open spaces between, as 
they very often are, the best plan is to 
walk quietly along with three or four 
well-trained Coolies looking for the 
birds. On seeing people advancing 
towards them, greys, if they think they 
have not been observed, sink their heads 
and necks between their shoulders and 
move off in a crouching attitude towards 
the nearest covert. This crouching gait 
is only adopted so long as the bird im- 
agines itself unseen; when running its 
best, it holds its head up and often flaps 
its wings to help its legs to still greater 
speed. If, on reaching a bush, the par- 
tridge concludes the covert is not thick 
enough to hide it properly, it will run on 
through without stopping and make for 
something bigger and denser. I have 
seen greys in this way run through two 
or three bushes, until they found one 
solid enough to please them. 

Careful marking is what is principally 
required. When the partridges have 
been seen to stop in a bush, the guns 
come up and a clod or two of earth 
thrown into the middle of their hiding 
place will readily put the birds out. 
Beating along haphazard with a line of 
Coolies is not a very paying plan; it 
means a great deal of walking for a very 
few shots. Local knowledge is naturally 
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an immense assistance; there are always 
certain strips of covert, often of small ex- 
tent, which invariably hold birds. Near 
Simandra, a few miles from Agra, there 
were certain narrow belts of tamarisk on 
the banks of the Jumna which were sure 
finds for both black and grey partridges. 
Of the two birds, the grey has by far 
the more vigorous flight—very similar 
in character to that of the lively British 
species. Yet writers on Eastern sport 
always so belaud the black partridge. 
Compared with the grey, this is. an ex- 
tremely easy bird to shoot. Grey par- 
tridges are sometimes found in gram 
fields and other short crops, and then 
the ground should be walked in line in 
the ordinary way—across the furrows, 
if there are any. One never finds greys 
in heavy crops or high covert; low, 
scrubby jungle is the covert par excel- 
lence in which they delight. I remem- 
ber a lucky day in February at Nagla 
Kamal, 20 miles from Agra, when, in 
quite a small gram field at the edge of 
bush jungle, I got nine greys, three 
blacks, two rain quail, and a hare in 
about half an hour’s shooting. When 
grey partridges are uttering their cheery, 
ringing call they take up commanding 
positions on a mud wall, a high mound, or 
inatree. I have constantly seen them 
calling from babool trees, and these also 
are favorite roosting places. Once I shot 
a grey partridge with a rook rifle while 
it was sitting high up in a neem tree. 
The babool-dotted plains of Nyagaon, 
40 miles from Agra, are a very good 
hunting ground for greys, and during 
five weeks spent there I had excellent 
sport with them. The rough ground 
round the Kutab, near Delhi, also holds 
numbers of grey partridges; while at 
Jataoli (a hamlet in the Delhi District) I 
one day got 11% brace of these birds, 
as well as 20 head of other game. Greys 
are found both in pairs and in coveys 
well on into March, and, generally speak- 
ing, the breeding season begins in April. 
I have, however, shot young birds in 
February, which must have been hatched 
about October. Greys, like other Indian 
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birds, are occasionally erratic in their 
habits. No doubt the duration and in- 
tensity of the rains have an important 
influence, and there is often a second 
nesting season after the monsoon is over. 
Cocks and hens are alike as regards 
plumage, but the former may at once be 
distinguished by their spurs; these are 
lacking in the female. 

A winged grey is quite uncatchable, 
unless one has a dog; so that a sharp 
spaniel is a great assistance. The grey 
partridge is a hard bird, and is only 
killed clean when well in the middle of 
the shot pattern. I remember an inci- 
dent which happened near Delhi, illus- 
trating their tenacity of life. My man 
was carrying three partridges which I 
had shot, and laid them down for a mo- 
ment while he was doing up his boot- 
lace. One of the apparently defunct 
birds immediately ran into some thick 
thorn bushes close by and was never 
seen again! In Madras the natives have 
an ingenious method of catching greys. 
A miniature trellis work is made of slips 
of bamboo, fastened together with thin 
nails. This is extendable or collapsible, 
like the trellis one often sees put around 
large pots. In each opening is hung a 
horse-hair noose. A covey of partridges 
having been marked into a bush, the lit- 
tle trellis is very quietly put around. 
The native then retires to a short dis- 
tance and makes a slight clicking noise, 
which is sufficient to make the birds un- 
easy but not alarming enough to cause 
them to fly. The covey then run out 
of the brush, and, with luck, half of them 
are caught in the nooses. 

Grey partridges are very widely spread 
throughout India; they do not, however, 
frequent mountains, swampy ground or 
forest. I have seen them in localities as 
far apart as Attock, Sind, and the ex- 
treme south of India. As regards edi- 
bility, I consider that in this respect too 
they have been much maligned. Like 
many Indian game birds, they are dry 
and to make them appetizing requires 
some little art on the part of the cook. 

W. R. GILBERT. 








THE sinuous trail of the fish-worm 
after each warm rain is now very ap- 
parent; the store windows are making 
displays of fishing tackle, and the small 
boys are pestering Dad for money to 
procure an outfit with which to indulge 
in their favorite sport. 

* * * * 

Trout fishermen will be divided into 
two great classes: those -who cannot 
leave business for the brooks, and those 
who can and will make a trip into the 
woods, where the lumberman has not 
choked the streams with saw-dust and 
tree-laps, and there for a few days lure 
to their death the bonniest of fresh- 
water fishes. The one class will regret 
being chained to business; the other 
will have cause for thanksgiving and 
should not forget that the compulsory 
stay-at-homes will enjoy reading a his- 
tory of the outing. The trout is a king; 
but some brother says, How about the 
bass? Right you are! He must not 
be forgotten. Neither must the salmon 
be ignored. It is hard to choose. The 
lure of the wild is about them all. You 
can get neither without being all man 
and returning home with more red 
blood corpuscles than you took away. 


* * * * 


PROBABLY the fly-book has been care- 
fully filled during the winter and a sur- 





plus stock accumulated. What beauties 
they are! and what a pleasure it is to 
see them grow into shape and form by 
the deft manipulation of tools and fin- 
gers! The insect tribe is well represent- 
ed by rubber imitations, but the ingen- 
ious mechanic will make them for him- 
self in a manner to deceive the wariest 
fish that swims. 
. * * * 

FIFTY DOLLARS seems a large price to 
pay for a reel, but our fisher folk de- 
mand the best; and after all it pays to 
have something that will not break down 
when most needed. There are reels to 
suit the pocket-books of all, and he who 
is about to make up an outfit should go 
to the best outfitter in his vicinity. You 
can kill game with a cheap gun and 
black powder ammunition; but, when 
fishing a trout stream or casting for sal- 
mon or bass, the best tackle is none too 
good. If a big one be lost with good 
tackle, one can be philosophical; but 
when a little fellow breaks a cheap line 
or rod, there is little comfort in thinking 
of the dollar or two saved in the cost. 

« * * * 

THE latest from Great Britain is an 
application of the moving picture to the 
rifle and pistol target. We all know 
that the inanimate target is only a means 
to an end, and the American Govern- 
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ment has already taken steps to add, not 
only different methods of training sol- 
diers in the use of the rifle, but has ad- 
ded disappearing targets to those in- 
tended simply to develope the ability to 
shoot straight at immovable targets at 
known ranges. The new idea of Cous- 
in John is to project the picture upon a 
roll of white paper and to make these 
pictures as life-like as possible. For in- 
stance, retreating and advancing squads 
are to be shown actively shooting (in 
the picture) and the soldier fires at the 
actual figure (also in the picture). A 
self-recording system records the hits 
and notes the time when he fired and then 
determines whether he would have 
killed his opponent in real life under the 
same circumstances. Under such condi- 
tions, the pictured enemy takes cover, 
runs, walks, crawls—all the time taking 
pot shots (apparently) at the marksman 
—and if such a plan can be well worked 
out its application will be a great advance 
in the training of soldiers for actual war. 
Whether it can be used outdoors and 
in the daytime, is of course problemat- 
ical; but some such scheme is badly 
needed. 
* * * * 

THE imaginative amateur hunter is 
still to be found. Maine guides have 
taken to wearing hats and sweaters of 
glaring colors to protect their lives from 
employers who shoot at anything to be 
seen or heard after being placed on a 
runway. One of these guides (having 
been shot by mistake while wearing a 
scarlet sweater) made himself a suit of 
overalls, striped white and black. This 
he wore when taking out a greenhorn, 
who, thinking he saw something after 
being left alone, promptly shot and killed 
the guide. When asked by the coroner 
why he shot at a man dressed in a black 
and white suit, the hunter said he 
thought it was a zebra. 


* * * * 


Bro. RosEN calls attention to the neces- 
sity for care in reloading revolver and 
rifle ammunition with smokeless pow- 
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der. This cannot be emphasized too 
much. Bullseye powder is not suit- 
ed to the rifle and Lightning: pow- 
der is not suited to the revolver. 
I have known 6 grains of the lat- 
ter to have been fired without damage 
to the revolver (which was a .38 Smith 
& Wesson military model) but I do not 
advise any one to try the same experi- 
ment. The revolver might be wrecked. 
The Dupont Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del., have a Dept. of Information upon 
the subject of smokeless powders and a 
query from any reader of Sports AFIELD 
will be promptly answered. The giving 
of information is getting to be a science 
and our various arms manufacturers are 
taking up the matter. The Stevens Co. 
also maintain a bureau of information as 
well as publishing a catalog of great in- 
terest to intending purchasers. And, 
speaking of the Stevens Co., have you 
seen their new .22 repeater? It is a 
beauty and shoots right where it is held. 
The new hammerless Remington repeater 
is another claimant for popularity. This 
rifle has an action that may be dismount- 
ed without a screw-driver and the mech- 
anism works like magic in its smooth- 
ness and rapidity of fire. Then, 
again, the Colt Co. have just made 
up a .22 calibre target revolver with 6- 
inch barrel, target sights, and bored for 
the .22 greaseless cartridge. This makes 
an admirable weapon for the ladies to 
use and is.capable of making a danger- 
ous wound as well as having great accu- 
racy. 
* * * * 


ApMISsION of the .22 calibre pistol 
with target sights as an allowable weap- 
on in the matches of the U. S. R. A. in- 
door revolver league has started a con- 
troversy for and against such admission 
that would be amusing if not so serious 
in its nature. In 1886, when it began 
to be found that the revolver was really 
an accurate weapon, the .44 with re- 
duced loads became the proper thing for 
indoor practice and high scores were the 
order of the day. But shooting a large- 
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calibered weapon with such tiny loads 
and a round bullet, with artificial light 
and every condition favorable for high 
scores, was not regarded by many as 
genuine revolver shooting, and it was 
only after the appearance of the .38 
Smith & Wesson military revolver, with 
a barrel bored to calibre, that revolver 
shooting began to look up again. It was 
not only uncomfortable but in many gal- 
leries impossible to shoot a .44 with full 
charge of black powder, and there may 
have been some excuse for reducing the 
charge under such conditions; but with 
smokeless powder the noise and smoke 
of the charge is eliminated largely and 
there would seem to be no reason why 
the full charge should not be used, in- 
doors as well as out. The expert de- 
sires to use his revolver with target 
sights, and that is something that cannot 
be ruled out by those who prefer the 
military revolver without such sights; 
still, it should be possible to formulate 
conditions that would suit teams and 
keep them busy shooting with whichever 
arm they might desire, without mixing 
them up. Why not have teams shooting 
the .22 calibre pistol, teams shooting the 
military revolver or automatic pistol, 
and teams shooting revolvers with tar- 
get sights? There are very few expert 
‘shots who would enter a’match admit- 
ting the pistol with target sights and 
shoot with a military revolver, or who 
would care to shoot the military revolver 
against the target sighted revolver, 
though there is not the same handicap 
between the two latter that exists be- 
tween the two former weapons. A man 
who can score from 75 to 85 with the 
military revolver will usually score from 
85 to 95 with the .22 pistol, which I be- 
lieve to be the most accurate arm of its 
kind (especially when used with the .22 
Long Rifle cartridge). A series of team 
matches, every member shooting an au- 
tomatic pistol, would do more to deter- 
mine both the accuracy and endurance 
of these weapons than any number of 
tests as applied by the Government. If 
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the target sighted revolver is to be used, 
the pistol might well be included in such 
a match; for the two are about equally 
matched and neither are practical weap- 
ons from a military standpoint. Let us 
stick to the military arm and full charge 
as THE revolver. 


oa * * * 


Keep the .22 calibre well cleaned. The 
Marble jointed cleaning rod is one of 
the best of its kind and will not become 
wobbly in its joints. Clean at once after 
shooting and then again in 24 hours, 
using one or other of the cleaning fluids, 
but do not depend upon any of them to 
keep the grooves free from rust; for 
after evaporation takes- place there is 
no protection remaining. If oil be used, 
buy the best sperm oil and apply a good 
coating after the cleaning fluid has re- 
moved the powder residue. In lieu of 
cleaning fluid, use a saturated soda solu- 
tion, wipe the barrel dry with absorbent 
cotton and apply sperm oil. 


* * * * 


From the mysterious deep-water re- 
gions of the sounding sea comes the 
shad, and when these fine fish are run- 
ning well, look out for jack-snipe. In 
New Jersey and Delaware Jack is fre- 
quently called “shad spirit.” What a 
pity the Great Master did not make the 
shad a fish to be caught with the hook; 
ior of all tasty meat (when properly 
planked, with spring onions and potato 
chips on the side), the shad has most 
other fish faded to a whisper. I remem- 
ber one fine day in the early part of 
April. A friend and I with a Gordon 
setter (that was one of the best retriev- 
ers I ever saw and who knew his busi- 
ness on a snipe marsh) were hunting 
jack-snipe on a Jersey preserve near to 
a famous shad haul. We had good 
sport, with seven couple of Jacks in our 
bag; and as night closed in we found 
the immense seine just being hauled in 
by horse power. We bought an 8-lb. 
buck shad for a quarter and he was 
served for our supper that evening. 
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The snipe were broiled and basted with 
the juice of the fish but were no more 
delicious than the fish itself. 

* s * 

InN 45 years the changes in modern 
ordnance have been very marked. The 
most powerful cannon of 1865 was a I2- 
inch muzzle loader, weighing 23.5 tons, 
throwing a projectile weighing 614 lbs. 
with a charge of 85 lbs. of black powder, 
and a muzzle velocity of 1,300 ft. per 
second. The penetration of this projec- 
tile was 8 inches in wrought iron at 
6,000 yds. The present 12-inch cannon 
weighs 70 tons, throws a projectile of 
850 lbs. with a charge of smokeless pow- 
der developing a muzzle velocity of 
3,000 ft.-per second, and penetrating 37 
inches of wrought iron at 6,000 yds. 
Our present day mortars are usually 
placed in batteries of four guns each. 
Instead of shooting all four guns at 
once, trusting that one or other of the 
heavy projectiles will hit the target, sin- 
gle shots are now fired with such accu- 
racy that hits are made within a com- 
paratively small zone and recently it has 
been announced that actual hits only will 
be counted in future record practice. 

* * * * 


Tue dog as a retriever is almost ex- 
tinct in this country, though such a dog 
is one of the greatest of comforts. Sev- 
eral years ago, while spending a summer 
on the Maryland coast, I gained the 
friendship of a nondescript animal that 
passed for a dog and possessed a great 
fund of affection as well as a most won- 
derful nose, absolute lack of fear of 
water and a pertinacity in finding game 
that I have never seen equalled. This 
animal rejoiced in the name of Fido and 
after I found that he would lie perfectly 
quiet in the blind until ordered out to 
bring in a dead bird, I made arrange- 
ments with his owner to use him on my 
trips. Curlew are a scarce bird in this 
locality and the first one I had a chance 
to bag was flying high as it passed over 
my decoys (set out in a wet flat on an 
extensive marsh). I thought I had held 
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straight when the gun cracked, but Mr. 
Curlew kept on going as though nothing 
had happened. Fido had been watching 
my movements, and, as I fired, the dog 
left the blind in the direction taken by 
the bird and I at once thought it was a 
case of gunshyness. The dog and bird 
finally disappeared in the distance and I 
gave my attention to the yellow-shanks 
that were decoying unusually well. 
Some time later—as I was about to take 
up the decoys and start home—I heard 
the splashing patter of a dog’s feet in 
the water behind me and there was Fido 
Pre- 
sumably it was the bird at which I had 
shot. At any rate, it had been freshly 
killed with shot and it was added to the 
bag with many thanks.to my four-footed 
companion who had some evidence (call 
it instinct or what you will) that the bird 
was hurt and had followed it until it 
dropped. I was shooting on the beach 
with a friend one day; and, as my 
friend wanted a blind to himself, Fido 
and I posted ourselves 300 yards further 
along from the place where the other 
blind was dug. A bunch of willet came 
in to my friend and two of them dropped 
dead, well out in the surf. As they 
showed no disposition to come ashore, 
Fido was called to retrieve them. The 
dog swam out, gathered the two birds 
and swam ashore. As soon as he had 
landed and shaken himself, he gathered 
the birds in his mouth again and despite 
the objurgations of my friend fled to 
my blind and dropped the birds beside 
me and it seemed to me I could see a 
grin in his soft brown eyes as I patted 
him and told him he was a thief. An- 
other time I dropped a decoy as we were 
going to the boat and knew nothing of 
the loss until Fido jumped in with the 
lost counterfeit in his mouth. Poor 
Fido had the run of the hotel kitchen 
scraps while I was there, but I have 
often wondered how he fared after my 
departure; for his master died the fol- 
lowing winter, and I doubt if any one 
recognized his homely worth when he 
had to shift for himself. 
Sam’t J. Fort, M. D. 
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“ There is certainly something in angling that tends to produce a gentleness of spirit and a pure serentty 


of mind.” —WAaSsHINGTON IRVING. 








TROUT FISHING IN PLUMAS COUNTY. 


By F. A. PUTNAM. 


In the summer of 1908 I was taken 
with the fishing fever, and, after con- 
sulting a number of my friends, decided 
that the only remedy for the ailment 
would be to cast aside all business cares 
and take myself to some locality where 
I could satisfy my longing desire to once 
more wet a line, which, after a sojourn 
of many months on the Nevada desert, 
was keen, to say the least. After look- 
ing through several of the magazines 
for information as to a desirable local- 
ity, I finally decided on Plumas County, 
California—having read that in the vicin- 
ity of Sierra Valley good sport was to 
be had with rod and line. Accordingly 
I packed my grip with what few articles 
of clothing I thought I would require 
and boarded the train on the Tonopah 
and Goldfield R. R. at 5 p. m. on the 
5th day of August, and after a pleasant 
run of 12 hours arrived at Reno, Ne- 
vada, in time for an early breakfast. 
Here I spent the day purchasing an out- 
fit, consisting of rod, reel, basket, fly 
and bait hooks, lines, leaders, wading 
boots and landing net. I found several 
stores in Reno where sportsmen’s out- 
fits could be purchased at reasonable 
prices, and spent a delightful day, inci- 
dentally renewing many old acquaint- 
ances that I had formerly known in Col- 
orado and other Western States. 


The next morning I took the train on 
the narrow gauge N., C. & O.—first 
purchasing a ticket to Beckwith, Cali- 
fornia—distant from Reno about 65 
miles. This little road runs northwest 
from Reno, winding and twisting around 
in a most tortuous way through the 
foothills of the Sierra Nevada. We 
finally, after three hours of snail-pace 
time, reached Plumas Junction in time 
for dinner. Here we again changed 
cars, taking the branch road over Beck- 
with Pass into Sierra Valley to Beck- 
with, where we arrived about 1:30. At 
this point we struck the headwaters of 
Feather River—a name dear to the 
heart of many of the old California pio- 
neers who washed much placer gold 
from it in the early days. This stream 
flows westerly, joining the Sacramento 
at some point north of the city of that 
name. 

I made enquiries at Beckwith and 
learned that some two miles west of that 
place I would find a little country inn, 
called the Willow Glen Hotel, and was 
told that there I would find good accom- 
modations with delightful surroundings 
and good trout fishing as near the hotel 
as 200 feet. I found that the stage for 
Quincy would pass this place, and, tak- 
ing same, arrived there about 3 p. m. 
I found the hotel delightfully situated in 
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a beautiful grove of trees—yellow pine 
and cottonwood—right on the banks of 
Grizzly Creek, a small but beautiful 
mountain stream as clear as crystal, as 
cold as ice and as pure and soft as any 
water could possibly be. I first proceed- 
ed to take a generous drink of same; 
then, procuring soap and towel from the 
house, had a good wash, removing the 
stain and grime of travel from my face. 
I never drank water that tasted any 
better, and it was certainly a treat to 
a person who had been living on the 
desert in Nevada, where the water is 
strongly impregnated with alkali and in 
which the best of soap would curdle 
whenever you washed yourself. 

I found the family conducting the ho- 
tel a most interesting one, consisting of 
Mr. Jones, the proprietor; his wife, a 
most estimable lady, formerly a New 
York State girl; their daughter, aged 
17; and two boys, aged respectively 15 
and 9. When I enquired their terms for 
room and board, I was modestly told 
that they would keep me for $6.00 per 
week. Well, say! it nearly took my 
breath away. In Goldfield you cannot 
get a decent meal for less than six bits 
(75 cts.) ; but here I could live for the 
trifling sum of $6.00 per week. Yes, 
they would be glad to cook my trout 
for me. Mr. Jones, in addition to being 
owner of the hotel, is quite a ranchman 
as well, owning 1,000 acres of land and 
many cattle and horses. The hotel is 
a large two-story frame building with 
hip roof and wide verandas, well fur- 
nished, having telephone and all mod- 
ern conveniences, and, talk about your 
table! they have everything that is good 
to eat. All kinds of vegetables, fruit, 
cream, milk, butter, eggs, honey—in 
fact, a table good enough for any one. 
The rooms are large and airy, with good 
clean beds. In short, the whole estab- 
lishment is as homelike and comfortable 
as can be found anywhere on this conti- 
nent. Across the creek from the hotel, 
Mr. Jones also runs a little: place where 
a tired fisherman, returning from a day’s 
fishing, can, if he is so inclined, step in 
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and get something to revive his droop- 
ing spirits (if they are inclined to droop). 
Many of the angling fraternity, I feel 
certain, would appreciate this feature. 
Well, after getting myself all settled, 
I thought I would string up my rod and 
line and go out and see if I could get a 
rise. I put on a small Grey Hackle, and, 
going up the creek a couple of hundred 
yards, found a long narrow pool that 
looked trouty. On one side of the creek 
it was bordered by a fringe of alders 
and willows, so thick that I could not 
poke my rod through. So, the other 
side being more open, I crossed over, 
and, keeping myself out of sight as much 
as possible behind the bushes, I carefully 
dropped my fly onto the water. There 
was a splash which made the water fairly 
fly. I struck gently and hooked the gen- 
tleman, and could tell by the feel of him 
that he was no fingerling. He took the 
bit in his teeth and tore up and down 
the pool like a race-horse. I snubbed 
him at every opportunity, as he made 
mad rushes to get over among the wil- 
lows and alders, and finally, after a bat- 
tle royal, coaxed him up close to the 
bank, quietly got the landing net under 
him, and stepped back from the water 
a short distance to unhook him. He 
measured 16 inches in length, and, hang- 
ing him on my pocket scales, he weighed 
1% lbs.—a beautiful rainbow trout. 
The red stripes on his sides (which are 
always found on the genuine rainbow) 
were about 34s of an inch in width. I 
looked him over carefully and admiring- 
ly; then, first preparing a nice bed of 
green leaves in my basket, placed him 
therein, and, filling my pipe and lighting 
same, said to myself: “ Well, if this is 
a fair sample, then Grizzly Creek is no 
slouch.” I took several more from this 
same pool; none of them as large as the 
first, however, but good ones, running 
from 9 to 11 inches in length. And then, 
as the sun was getting low and I began 
to think of supper, I went back to the 
house and showed my catch to the folks 
and found that my reputation as a trout 
fisherman was established. Incidentally 
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I will say that during my stay there of 
six weeks I took many more fine ones 
from that pool. I cleaned my trout and 
turned them over to the cook, and the 
next morning for breakfast I had my 
first trout of the season. They came 
onto the table browned just right, and 
with the other trimmings—good coffee, 
fried potatoes, corn bread, oat meal and 
cream, with hot cakes and honey to fin- 
ish up on—I began to feel like I was 
really living once more. 

The second day opened fine, with a 
clear, crisp atmosphere and bright blue 
skies. I worked down the stream about 
a mile to its confluence with the Feather 
River, finding the creek very bushy in 
places, but with many fine holes, from 
all of which I took trout of a good aver- 
age size. I returned to the house in time 
for dinner, with 20 good ones in my 
basket. After dinner I loafed and 
smoked about the hotel for an hour or 
two, as I have found from experience 
that the middle of the day is not gener- 
ally the best time for trout. About 3 I 
started out again—going down-stream. 
About 200 feet from the hotel is a 
bridge where the wagon road crosses 
Grizzly Creek. Above this bridge is a 
fine large pool of possibly 200 feet in 
length, with an average width of, say, 
30 feet. It looked good to me, being 
well shaded with cottonwood trees and 
alders. I tried it carefully from one.end 
of the pool to the other, but only suc- 
ceeded in getting three small trout. I 
felt sure there must be some larger ones 
there, and left it with the determination 
to try it again later in the day. So I 
fished on down the creek and caught a 
few—getting back in time for supper. 
After same was over, I put a White Mil- 
ler and a Coachman on my leader, and, 
waiting until it was quite dark and 
everything about the place quiet, I again 
went to this pool. My luck was better 
this time, and in a half-hour’s fishing I 
took out five nicé ones—the largest 
weighing 134 lbs. and none of the others 
less than a pound. During my stay at 
this resort I often went to this pool after 
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it was quite dark and could always get 
three or four good ones. The night 
must be dark, however. It is useless to 
fish for trout on bright moonshiny nights 
or when the moon was shining on the 
water. They simply would not rise. I 
don’t know how to account for this, but 
it’s a fact, nevertheless. 

Down the creek about 300 yards from 
the hotel is another famous hole where 
the boys used to go swimming. This 
pool is a hundred or more feet in length, 
but quité narrow, not averaging more 
than 15 feet in width. Near its lower 
end a little foot bridge crosses the creek 
some two feet above the water. Below 
this little bridge is a dark, deep hole, 
about five feet deep. The place is en- 
tirely shaded by a dense growth of alders 
and willows, so that it is impossible to 
get a line into it, unless you stand on the 
end of the bridge and with short line 
drop in*and let the current carry your 
fly down to the lower end. In this way 
I have taken many fine trout from this 
place. One evening, just before dark, I 
put on a bait hook, of large size, baiting 
same with a small piece of minnow, put- 
ting on a split buckshot for a sinker, and 
arranging a cork on my leader, so that 
the hook would sink about three feet 
from the surface of the water. With 
this rig I dropped in, not having more 
than five feet of line out. It floated 
down with the current and soon the cork 
went under. I struck immediately and 
hooked one of the largest trout that I 
caught during the entire season. He 
made a noble fight, but, as I had no 
chance to play him, I snubbed him up 
short—keeping a tight line and working 
the rod through my hands until I was 
at the tip. Then I got my hand onto 
the leader and drew him up close. I 
slipped the landing net under him, lifted 
him out gently and backed off the bridge 
to a place of safety. This trout meas- 
ured 17 inches in length and weighed 
just 2 lbs. 

Feather River furnishes some splendid 
fish. I heard of 3- and 4-pounders hav- 


ing been taken, but 24 were my largest. 
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The stream is very brushy and conse- 
quently difficult to fish. There are many 
fine stretches of water, with now and 
then a fine pool, where I could almost 
always land three or four nice ones. I 
was working this stream one day when 
I came to a fine large pool at the foot of 
a rapid stretch. The bank was about 10 
feet high and nearly perpendicular. The 
only point from which I could fish the 
pool was from this high bank. The 
water was quite deep—s5 or 6 ft. Stand- 
ing on this high bank, I caught many 
fine ones, running from 1 to 2 lbs. in 
weight; and, from the nature of my sur- 
roundings, it was of course impossible 
to use the landing net. So, after hook- 
ing my fish, I would reel him in up close, 
under the bank, and, getting the line into 
my hand and dropping the rod on the 
ground, would lift him out bodily and 
hand-over-hand raise him up onto dry 
land and so into my basket. 

One very pleasant feature of my trip 
into this country was my camping trip 
with Mr. Jones’s son Billy and his chum 
from Reno, who was then making him 
a visit. We took Mr. Jones’s Democrat 
wagon with a pair of good horses, camp 
duffle, grub, fishing tackle, guns, etc., 
and went up Grizzly Creek about 15 
miles from the hotel, where we camped 
for three days in what is locally known 
as Grizzly Valley. Here we found ideal 
camping grounds, with excellent feed for 
our horses, good water and the very best 
of trout fishing. Both of the boys were 
perfect masters of the fishing art and 
on some of the days crowded me close 
as to which one should bring in the most 
fish. The weather was perfect and we 
had a most enjoyable time, getting all 
the trout we could eat while away: and 
taking a good number back to the hotel 
with us (caught on the last day). Al- 
though we had guns, we saw no game. 

I remained at this charming retreat 
six weeks, making many pleasant ac- 
quaintances—spending at least a part of 
each day fishing either Grizzly Creek or 
Feather River. I had many thrilling ex- 
periences, only mentioning a few of them 


.in this article. 


‘ during the Civil War. 
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A person would natur- 
ally suppose that during so long a cam- 
paign one would get tired of the sight 
of a trout; but I did not. I had all the 
trout I could eat every day and many 
days the entire hotel tables were sup- 
plied with fish from my catches. I cer- 
tainly enjoyed every moment of those 
six weeks. All of the trout taken on 
this trip were of the Rainbow variety, 
as indeed are all the trout I have ever 
seen on the Pacific Coast. I have fished 
in Idaho, Oregon, Washington and Cali- 
fornia, and they have all been Rainbows, 
with the exception of a trout I found in 
Northern Idaho, which was known as the 
bull trout—in my judgment a most in- 
ferior fish. I am planning a trip for 
next summer into the Klamath Lake 
Country of Oregon, where I am told 
they have Rainbows weighing as high as 
12 lbs. I have also had some rare sport 
trolling for salmon in some of the Pa- 
cific Coast bays. But, after considering 
all things, this trip to Plumas County, 
California, will long be remembered as 
one of the best in my experience. I 
never met any nicer people than Mr. 
Jones and family; they did everything 
possible to add to my comfort and made 
me feel perfectly at home. 


_ 


OUR TRIP TO BON SECOUR. 








The little hamlet of Bon Secour, on 
a small bay of the same name, lies, sur- 
rounded by lagoons, on the eastern shore 
of Mobile Bay. It is situated in historic 
Baldwin County—scene of one of the 
most atrocious Indian massacres known 
in the records of our country. Also 
made prominent by the War of 1812 
and later in the affair at Fort Morgan, 
To the imagina- 
tive mind, what does not the name of 
Bon Secour suggest?—a haven of ref- 
uge for the pursued, or perhaps a safe 
harbor for the storm-tossed craft of our 
fathers. To the present day and: gen- 
eration, however, the place has no sug- 
gestions, other than those offered to the 
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ambitious disciple of Izaak Walton or 
the enthusiastic Nimrod. 

On a typical winter day, a small party 
of Mobilians recently boarded the 
steamer Baldwin for a trip to this de- 
lightful spot. The party included W. 
P. Burgett, Wm. Yuille, W. E. Gordon 
and Mr. and Mrs. Thos. Gordon—to 
say nothing of two thoroughbred point- 
ers, Shot and Ned, and Jessie St. Cloud, 
a promising young Irish setter. Among 
other pleasant acquaintances formed on 
board were those of Dr. Sibley Holmes 
and his family, who carried a full camp- 
ing outfit and pitched their tents not far 
from where we were located at Bon 
Secour—their society adding very much 
to our enjoyment of the outing. The 
landing was not made until dark and we 
were all ready and grateful for the 
warmth and hospitality offered us by 
Mr. and Mrs. Gordon Childress, at 
whose home we staid. 

The next morning dawned bright and 
clear and an early start was made after 
quail. Several coveys were located, and 
the work of the two pointers was espe- 
cially satisfactory—they being both 
staunch on point and steady to shot and 
wing. A fine bunch of birds were 
brought in that evening as a result of 
the day’s shooting. A pleasant evening 
was spent around Dr. Holmes’ hospitable 
camp-fire, and, with the aid of the 
famous apple cordial, the congenial lit- 
tle circle forgot dull care and business 
worries in exchanging stories of past 
hunts and the present, in which the 
birdy points and ranging qualities of 
the dogs were discussed from every 
imaginable standpoint. The next day 
was Thanksgiving and rainy; so the 
birds and fish were given a rest, for 
which they undoubtedly gave thanks. 
The trip to the fresh-water lakes near 
the Gulf, on Friday, was quite a disap- 
pointment, as it was made especially for 
ducks and not one was seen. A few 


poules d’eau were shot and 25 or 30 
bass were caught; so the day was not 
entirely lost. 
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The two following days were spent 
in hunting and fishing. Black bass were 
biting well, but the salt-water fishing 
was not so good. The finest specimens 
were kept alive in a fish box, to bring 
home. The table was kept well sup- 
plied with quail, as there was no way to 
keep them, until the last two days, 
which were cold. Consequently we 
were able to carry home a good supply. 
The day of our departure dawned all too 
quickly—particularly the hour for ris- 
ing, which was 4 o'clock. We made our 
way to the landing in a heavy mist, and, 
with dogs and luggage, embarked in row- 
boats. With Mr. Childress as guide, we 
wended our circuitous way to the Bald- 
win—awaiting our arrival in the dark- 
ness at a landing a mile down the river. 
To the hunter the vision of dawn is no 
novelty; yet he is indeed hardened who 
can gaze with unappreciative eyes on the 
glorious spectacle of Aurora Rising from 
the Waves. The gradual fading of the 
mist, the stars disappearing one by one, 
and at last the sun appearing over the 
pines will live for ever in the memory of 
at least one of that party. The return 
trip was uneventful—the steamer mak- 
ing few stops—and noon-time found us 
again in Mobile. Many envious glances 
were cast in our direction as we left the 
boat—our fine bunches of fish and birds 
speaking eloquently of pleasures past but 
long to be remembered by all. 

AGNES R. GorDon. 

Mobile, Alabama. 





TARPON FISHING IN FLORIDA. 





We go out on the electric dock at St. 
Petersburg, step on board the steamer 
Favorite, walk into the cabin and stop 
and stare in amazement at a large and 
beautiful fish which a taxidermist has 
prepared and put in a conspicuous place. 
We begin to ask questions, somewhat 
like the Board of Examiners asked us 
years ago. What kind of a fish is that? 
how long is it? what was its weight? and 
where was it caught? The clerk an- 








swers: “That’s a tarpon; it is more 
than 6 feet long; weighed 176 lbs. just 
after it was captured, and was caught 
out in the Gulf of Mexico about 10 miles 
from here.” We then ask, “ Are there 
any more out there?” He answers, 
“Yes, hundreds of them—the Gulf is 
the home of the tarpon.” 

We then walk up Central Ave. to 
Thayer’s curio store and take a good 
look at a beautiful tarpon, which is 5 
feet long and weighs 117 lbs. We feel 
something drawing us toward the Gulf 
of Mexico. Next morning we have a 
first-class Florida tarpon fever. It is 
said that there is no cure for this fever 
except to catch, or try to catch, a tar- 


tackle of the right kind. The tarpon is 
no common fish and no common tackle 
will hold him. <A pole cut from the 
woods with a Barlow knife and a cotton 
line like we used in our boyhood days is 
out of business here. We had been 
informed that the rod should. be 7 feet 
long and the reel 4 inches in diameter, 
and should be made of tempered steel 
and German silver. The line must be of 
the best silk and at least 300 yards long; 
the snood or leader, to which the hook is 
fastened, must be made of some material 
that the sharp teeth of the tarpon cannot 
cut; the hook a No. 10—3 inches long 
and quite sharp. This precious outfit 
costs $25 and only a few people own one. 
It took gall to ask for the loan; but we 
found a gentleman who was quite willing 
to loan his outfit to a tenderfoot, with 
the hope that a big fish would pull him 
overboard, spoil his duds and half drown 
him. 

We hired a man who knew the feed- 
ing ground of the tarpon to take us out 
‘in a 16-foot gasoline yacht. We sped 
along nicely for about 8 miles, and then 
the boatman said “Cast!” Away goes 
the hook and line as far as we could cast 
it. We cast and reeled in for the next 
half hour, and, just as discouragement 
began to settle down on us, there was a 
very slight pull on the line. The boat- 
man said, “ Give plenty of slack to the 











pon. So we start out to borrow fishing , 
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line; the tarpon’s a shy feeder. He will 
take the bait and run some distance be- 
fore he’s satisfied that there is nothing 
wrong. The slightest pull on the line 
would cause him to drop the hook.” 
After a little the line begins to spin off 
the reel. The boatman says: “ He has 
swallowed the bait and feels the sharp 
point of the hook in his body. Put your 
left foot against the cross-timber of the 
boat; lean back; save all the line you 
can; but don’t try to stop him. Nothing 
short of a mule and a two-inch cable 
could stop him now. Keep cool; I'll 
keep after him with the boat.” 

The Silver King shakes his head from 
side to side until the line sings. He 
comes to the surface and bolts for deep 
water, his curved dorsal fin cutting the 
water like a knife. On, on, on he goes! 
—almost pulling the boat for more than 
a mile. Then down, down, down, until 
the strain on the line is gone and we 
think he is free and begin to wind in the 
line. All of a sudden he rushes to the 
surface and leaps into the air—doubling 
as he rises until his tail and mouth 
almost meet as he strikes a blow at the 
line that would fell an ox. He gives us 
another rush but a much shorter one, 
another leap and a sullen plunge. The 
boatman brings his boat near and tells 
us to reel in the line and let him alone 
in his struggles. He leaps again but 
not so high, and as the great oar of a 
tail swings round we see that much of 
the spring is gone and that he is about 
worn out. He rushes from side to side, 
shakes his head, plunges to the bottom, 
and rises to the surface and bolts for 
deep water, but how slow and weak he 
has grown! 

The boatman brings the boat near and 
says, “ Reel him in now. It’s all over.” 
We pull the monster alongside of the 
boat and the fisherman plunges a large 
gaff hook into his throat. We bring 
him in and find that he measures 5 ft. 8 
inches and weighs 119 lbs. I send you 
some of the beautiful scales herewith — 
Doctor H. Scott in the Garrett Journal, 
Oakland, Md. 
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EDITORIAL. 





GAME PROTECTION IN WEST VIRGINIA. 





The old hunter had surprised deer 
often enough before, but on this occa- 
sion he was surprised himself. Ap- 
proaching a lonely glade from over a low 
ridge, he saw two red deer standing in 
the little bottom beyond, listening intent- 
ly, their under-sided white tails droop- 
ing—a sure sign that they had not 
caught sight of or scented a possible 
enemy. This was not up in the remote 
fastnesses of the West Virginia Allegha- 
nies, where each year many sportsmen 
go with dog and gun, seeking what they 
may shoot at, when the rather rigid 
game laws let up for a few months and 
grudgingly permit to each hunter not 
more than two deer “ in any one season.” 
And these must not be fawns with spot- 
ted coats. But it was within a few miles 
of his own home, and in what is known 
as the Red Brush Belt—a sort of second 
forest growth that is springing up amid 
much of the old oil territory that has 
been abandoned. The owners of the 
land, not caring to re-clear or farm the 
same (and forest fires having more or 
less completed the devastation wrought 
by the oil prospectors and what not), 
hundreds, yea, thousands, of acres in 
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the northern and middle eounties have 
largely been given over to Nature again. 
Cattle and sheep pasture this region, and 
pheasants, quail, foxes, squirrels and oth- 
er smaller species frequent it, seeming to 
regard it as a more secure home than 
the clearings or the primitive woods. Up 
in Northwest Pennsylvania, similar con- 
ditions prevail, or so I understand. And 
the small red Appalachian deer, when the 
grass and mast grow scarce in the higher 
mountains, follow this Red Brush Belt, 
and in the late fall or very early spring 
feed on the thicker growth of nutritious 
grasses, tree buds and sprouts that 
spring up in every bottom or other half 
open space. ; 

But still, to the old hunter, the sight 
was a novelty, as he did most of his large 
game hunting higher up in the moun- 
tains of Webster, Pocahontas and other 
Counties, which form a high plateau 
where several important rivers of the 
State are born and grow from mere 
springs and rivulets to larger creeks that 
unite to make the Kanawha, Mononga- 
hela, Cheat, Gauley and other swift 
flowing streams. He had been tramp- 
ing for hours through the second-growth 
pines, spruce, maple, oak and other hard- 
woods ; had killed a few squirrels and a 
stray pheasant, perhaps, and this sight 
thrilled his blood, somewhat as the cor- 
nering of a bear might have done, up in 
the mountains, when one is expecting 
only coon, wild turkeys or perhaps a 
deer. Cautiously creeping along the 
ridge, he came to the edge of the glade, 
and, arising, peered over—keeping what’ 
wind there was in the right direction. 

Down in the almost dry creek bed he 
beheld a sight not often seen, even in the 
higher Appallachians. Besides the two- 
first deer, he saw five more—two of them 
being bucks and three does. One of these 
does had a very young spotted fawn. 
They were feeding on certain mosses and 
wild lettuce that here grew along the 
creek. One of the bucks was crippled, 
where some prior hunter or dog had 
landed on it with bullet or fangs. But 

















the wound had healed and the buck, 
aside from a decided limp, seemed all 
right. 

Old Teb Sanders, the hunter and 
guide, afterward declared that he might 
have killed most of the bunch, if he had 
taken his Marlin along that day. But he 
had with him only a 16-gauge light 
squirrel breech-loader, and, being a mer- 
ciful man, he was rather glad he was 
only heeled for small game. “ Dang 
‘em!” he afterward concluded, “ they’re 
out of season anyhow, and clean away 
from their own country.” Meaning the 
mountains. Going home, he happened 
to mention the matter indiscreetly, and 
within a few days scores of persons, 
with dogs and an assortment of fire- 
arms, were ransacking that particular 
belt of Red Brush for miles. The re- 
sult was that several deer were killed 
and Sanders was so wrought up at the 
effect of his own loquacity that he “ in- 
formed” on them to the county game 
warden. That functionary, after some 
trouble and search, succeeded in collect- 
ing a few fines, I believe. 

More of these pot hunters, or poach- 
ers, followed the various belts of red 
brush for miles, lapping over into other 
counties, and secured more deer; for 
which I hope they were fined also but 
do not know. 

While many of the old professional 
guides and hunters, up in the mountains, 
generally respect and observe the game 
laws enacted in recent years in this 
State, the spasmodic citizen, who hunts 
occasionally as a sort of spree or vaca- 
tion, is by no means so scrupulous. But 
if he sneers at regulations for preserv- 
ing and increasing our much depleted 
natural game supply, his violation of the 
law largely depends upon who is the 
local warden and how many infractions 
the official will wink at. If the official 
is a friend or if the pot hunter has “ in- 
flooence,” the game killer will do pretty 
much as he pleases. If one is a land 
owner he may hunt on his own lands 
as much as he pleases; but he must not 
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be caught with too much of the goods 
or evidence to that fact. 

For two years, indeed, # has been 
unlawful to kill quail, pheasant or part- 
ridge—so greatly had the supply been 
decimated by the reckless waste of pre- 
vious years. Even now, these may only 
be hunted for about a month in the au- 
tumn, nor must one kill more than a 
certain number of birds at any one 
time. It is also unlawful to have in 
possession, for the purpose of selling, 
any bird other than a game bird at any 
time. Non-residents must take out a‘ 
license in the county or counties where 
they do their hunting. Nor can they 
transport their game beyond the limits 
of the State. In the writer’s home 
county all hunters must take out a li- 
cense. ‘ 

Of recent years there has been com- 
mendable effort to replenish various 
streams with an edible fish supply. In 
the mountain counties many _ small 
brooks and minor waterways furnish 
brook trout for the more or less skilful 
fly-fisher. But our larger rivers, like 
the Little Kanawha, the Gauley, the Elk, 
the Cheat and others, have gradually 
lost the most of their original bass, red- 
horse, buffalo, and even catfish and pike, 
besides other kinds, through fish pirates, 
using seines out of season, dynamite, 
and the once ubiquitous fish trap. This 
last was usually placed at the foot of 
some rapids or other converging descent 
in ways that left the fish, in their migra- 
tions, no resource but to find their way 
into the same, whether going down or 
swimming up-stream. In the last, the 
fish would jump into the trap, much as 
they would swim and leap their way up 
to their spawning grounds. But the 
new State fishing laws are as strict as 
the laws regarding game, and are rea- 
sonably well enforced. All these streams 
have been furnished in late years with 
spawn and small fish by the Fish Com- 
mission, which makes periodic rounds 
through this and other mid-west sec- 
tions. But whether the results will be 
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commensurate with the outlay depends, 
like the game, largely on the efficiency 
of the wardens, who are appointed here 
and there as seems best. Also the atti- 
tude of the farmers and other residents 
has much to do with making known to 
the wardens and their deputies where 
and when depredations are being made. 
Also—what is not less important—is 
making known the violators. Around 
where the writer lives many violations 
are carried on at night, either by dyna- 
mite or seining or by illicit spearing, 
gigging and the like. Taking the whole 
matter by and large, there is among the 
‘common people a growing sentiment in 
favor of fish and game protection, such 
as did not exist a dozen years back. 

Asking one of our old residents, who 
used,to be a confirmed seiner and dyna- 
miter along the Kanawha, what he 
thought of the new times and ways, he 
grinned dubiously; then said: “I used 
to keep my old seine patched up, until 
about four or five years ago—yessir! 

Sut after that, I let her rot—sure I 
did!” 

“Did you try the dynamite at night 
instead ?” 

“Sh-s-sh! D’ye reckon I want to pay 
a twenty-dollar fine to one er them lazy 
wardens, as do nothin’ but watch folks 
and hold out a hand behind their 
backs?” 

“Of course not! Then I suppose you 
don’t eat fish any more—eh?” 

“‘ Mebbe not; then agin, mebbe we do. 
"You come round next Sunday. Mebbe 
I can sell ye a fine buffalo and throw in 
a blue cat or two.” 

By which I inferred that some deep 
river hole, duly marked down as a good 
point, might be cleaned out of its finny 
inhabitants—big and little—the Satur- 
day night following. 

But, notwithstanding occasional fall- 
ings off after the manner of the instance 
just recorded, these violations have be- 
come the exceptions rather than the 
rule. In the good (?) old times they 
were certainly the rule. 

WILLIAM Perry Brown. 
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A number of our local hunters have 
lately returned from a few days’ hunt 
on the South Skunk River, where myri- 
ads of wild-fowl were flying; but, there 
being so much water and the country so 
very open, only a few ducks were killed. 


* * * 


308 WHITE was with us in many fine 
coveys last fall, affording some excel- 
lent shooting for a time. But he seems 
to have fared badly in the heavy snows 
of Winter; for in traveling over fields 
and likely places for a month past, we 
have not seen‘a single quail. 


* X* * 


Tue dollar hunting license law in 
Iowa has surely been a source of revenue 
to the State; but it has about eliminated 
the small boy (under 18 years) from the 
hunting field: to the end that a few lads 
may have been spared to their parents, 
and incidentally some dozens of cotton- 
tails saved for older hunters. But the 
average boy fails to see the justice of 
such an act, when any sort of an Indian 
may hunt, fish and trap, in and out of 


season. 
* *k *k 


COMPLAINT was recently made to the 
Ry. Commission that shipments of skunk 
skins by express were being made so 
improperly wrapped that, coming in con- 
tact with other goods, some damage had 
resulted from the odors given off by the 
skins. The matter was taken up with 
the express company and an order passed 
that all furs of this class must be shipped 
in boxes—thereby adding about one-half 
to the charges. The case may not have 
been so bad as reported; still, the ship- 
pers have no one to blame but themselves. 
Furs should never be sent loose in a 
gunnysack, but should be packed closely 
in bundles—putting the loud-smelling 
ones in the middle, tied securely together 
and fully wrapped in heavy paper, and 
then sewed up in burlap, leaving an easy 











hand-hold at the smaller end, near which 
the tag should be fastened. 
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from Missouri, Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
Kansas, Texas, Illinois and Iowa. Of 


ok * * 


ANENT his ad. of the pointer puppies 
in the October Sports AFIELD, C. M. 


the 5 puppies sold to distant parties 4 
had seen the ad. in Sports AFIELD, and 
the 3 sold at home all went to subscribers 
of Sports AFIELD. Mr. Forney kept one 











Forney, when he sent it, was running an 
ad. in a well-known weekly sportsman’s 
paper and remarked that “ we’d soon see 
which brought the best results.” The 
answers to the ads. were 3 to 1 in favor 
of Sports AFIELD—it bringing replies 


AN ADVOCATE OF THE SIXTEEN GAUGE. 
Photo by J. R. SCHMIDT, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





and one was poisoned. This is unsolicit- 
ed by you, Mr. King, but we think it 
goes to show that people want the best, 
and that they know it is O. K. if adver- 
tised in Sports AFIELD. 

Baxter, Iowa. W. M. GRANT. 


A DIANA OF THE TRAPS. 








Though only a school-girl of 19, Miss 
Frances Altherr (whose picture graces 
these pages) has a reputation as an ex- 
pert rifle and trap shot that many a pro- 
fessional might envy. She has defeated 
all comers of her own sex and several 
professionals who have shot at the tour- 
naments of the Cincinnati Gun Club and 
the Kentucky Club. Miss Altherr is 
known to every lover of the gun in Cin- 
cinnati and throughout the State of Ken- 
tucky, they having met her either at tour- 
naments or out in the fields after live 
game with her father. Ever since she 
was 14 years old she has accompanied her 
father on various hunting trips and never 
fails to return with a good bag.. She 
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loves to climb the hills and dales with 
the dogs, and on these occasions carries 
her favorite 16-gauge shotgun, which she 
handles with remarkable deftness. 


A STIRRING PICTURE. 








Reading the following eulogy of the 
trout of the wild waters, there comes into 
the sanctum the benign, manly shade of 
that splendid sportsman, the Rev. Myron 
W. Reed of Denver, who many years ago 
crossed over the dark river. 

“This is the last generation of trout 
fishers. The children will not be able to 
find any. Already there are trodden 
paths by every brook in Maine, New 
York and Michigan. I know of but one 
river in North America by the side of 
which you will find no traces of civiliza- 
tion. It is the nameless river. Not that 
trout will cease to be. They will be 
hatched by machinery and raised in ponds 
and fattened on chopped liver and grow 
flabby and lose their spots. The trout 
of the restaurant will not cease to be. 
He is no more like the trout of the wild 
river than the fat and songless reed bird 
is like the bobolink. Gross feeding and 
easy pond life enervate and debase him. 
The trout that the children will know 
only by legend is tf gold sprinkled liv- 
ing arrow of the white water—able to 
zig-zag up the cataract; able to loiter in 
the rapids; whose dainty morsel is the 
passing butterfly.” 





A BAREFOOTED FUTURE. 





In response to the request of a repre- 
sentative of this journal, W. J. Perkin, 
manager of the Witchell-Sheill Company 
(whose Witch-Elk brands of shoes are 
so popular), has supplied us with full in- 
formation as to the reasons for the 
hitherto surprising increase in the price 
of footwear. The information is copi- 
ous and elaborate, but we quote here only 
those parts that seem most likely to be 
of the greatest interest to our readers. 
We are told that the main reason for 
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this increased and increasing price is the 
scarcity of leather. 

Our great Western ranges are being 
cut up into smaller farms and made to 
grow crops instead of beef. People are 
eating less meat and the relative supply 
of hides has steadily, though slowly, de- 
clined. This decline would hardly be 
noticed were it not for the fact that at 
the same time we have been finding more 
and more uses for leather. Think of the 
millions and millions of feet of leather 
which have been made into bags and suit 
cases, and belts and hand-bags for 
women in late years. Consider also the 
vast number of automobiles ’now break- 
ing speed laws in this country which 
have leather upholstering. Consider that 
right now the manufacturers of joy- 
riding machines have in course of con- 
struction 200,000 of these dust-raising 
devices. As the demand for leather in- 
creases and the production of it per cap- 
ita decreases, we can expect nothing but 
the natural result—higher prices. When 
hides were cheap, scraps and trimmings, 
which today are utilized, were thrown 
away. It is reported that old scrap piles 
which had been neglected for years have 
in late years been dug up and converted 
into “ leather-board ” at handsome profits. 
Leather-board or “pancake” is made 
from scrap leather ground up, mixed 
with glue, rolled into sheets and cut into 
blocks. It is often used in heels of cheap 
shoes, and sometimes in insoles. 

The information furnishes grounds for 
predicting that, should the decrease in 
the supply of hides continue, we may, in 
the near future be unable to purchase 
leather foot-wear at any price, and vis- 
ions of primitive conditions confront us! 





A JACK-RABBIT RACE. 


The other day I drove out to my 
brothers’ farm for a jack-rabbit hunt. 
He has a greyhound, a shepherd and a 
bird dog, and we took them all along. 
As soon as we started on the first plowed 
field, which was 80 rods long, the bird 
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‘SCORES THAT COUNT” || 


THE OFFICIAL RECORDS 


of the Interstate Trapshooters Association of all Single Targets shot at in Registered 
Tournaments during 1909 show that 


THE HIGH AMATEUR AVERAGES 


were all won by the following gentlemen 





Shot at Broke Per Cent. 
1st—Jesse Young 4730 4498 95.09 
2nd—W. H. Clay 2240 2128 95.00 
3rd—Peter Baggerman 2010 1908 94.92 
4th—Woolfolk Henderson 9495 9008 94.87 
5th—Homer D. Clark 6390 6061 94.85 
6th—J. R. Graham 5065 4788 94.53 


Amateurs Shoot the Powders They Prefer 
These Amateurs All Shot 


SMOKELESS SHOTGUN POWDERS 
Powders That Win at the Traps Are the Powders to Use in the Field 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS POWDER COMPANY Wilmington, Delaware 


Write us for a list of ‘Long Runs’’ made in 1909. Your name may be included 
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dog came to a point near a dead furrow. 
We all gathered up behind her, and, sure 
enough, there lay a Jack. He was awake 
all right but seemed too scared to run, 
and as we started to walk up on him he 
lay closer than ever to the ground, until 
we were within about four rods, when he 
gave one great leap into the dead furrow 
—and that instant the hound saw him. 
The rabbit was a big, long-legged old 
fellow who had evidently been in a race 
somewhere before. He got right down to 
it from that first jump and dug dirt. The 
bird dog yep-yepped! and Shep barked 
at about the four-rod mark behind him 
for about a dozen rods, when the hound 
began to unlimber and gradually pass 
them; the boys let out a great shout and 
the race went merrily on. Two-thirds of 
the eighty and the race was between the 
rabbit and the hound. Jack was bound- 
ing like rubber and doing his best; the 
hound could not gain a foot. At the 
other end of the field was a two-wire 
fence and the hound was leaping like a 
kangaroo when he came to it. The rabbit 
had gone under, without need of slacking 
his speed, but the hound struck the wire 
and the air seemed to be full of dog. He 
went about seven feet into the air and 
turned over! In some way he seemed to 
strike on his feet and was ready to keep 
up the race but had lost the directions 
and here he came toward us—looking for 
Jack, who was making’ good use of his 
time going the other way; and the last 
we saw of him he was waving a farewell 
to the whole bunch of us with his stump 
of a white tail. H. R. PAINTER. 
Marshall, Minnesota. 


WHEN GUNPOWDER WAS NEW. 








A curious feature about the evolution 
in methods of hunting was the hesita- 
tion with which gunpowder was taken up 
by the great nobles. Not only did it 


take quite a century to familiarize hunt- 
ers with it, but the evidence that has 
come down to us shows that the humble 
classes were the first to use it for shoot- 
Maximilian, ardent sports- 


ing game. 
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man that he was, tells us that he could 
shoot further with his crossbow than his 
keeper could with the fire tube. To 
prove this, he tells us the well-known 
story of a certain chamois standing at 
200 fathoms, which, after being pro- 
nounced too far off by his henchman, 
who was armed with one of the first 
sporting firearms mentioned in print, 
comes tumbling down—pierced at the 
first attempt by the emperor’s bolt. 
From other sources we learn of strict 
measures being adopted to prevent 
poachers and woods loafers using fire- 
arms, and this at a period when princes 
still used the cumbrous crossbow and 
spear. It was Dnly in the last quarter of 
the 16th century that firearms had ousted 
other weapons for certain forms of the 
chase, the deer battue being among the 
latter —Gentleman’s Magazine. 








A LIVING BAROMETER. 





Santa Barbara now boasts of a living 
barometer—one that never fails. Com- 
ing up State St. a few days ago from 
the wharf, we noticed a group of people 
on the sidewalk in front of Largo’s Fish 
Market. My friend said: “It’s going 
to rain, sure! For there’s the living 
barometer.” Advancing, we saw the 
‘barometer,’ which was making an 
awkward attempt at walking on the side- 
walk. The fish man said, “ Yes! he’s 
come back, and has done so off and on 
for the past ten years—always just be- 
fore a storm at sea; stays with us a day 
or so, and then away he goes to the call 
of the wild sea.” 

This living barometer is well known 
by the citizens here and they bet on him 
as a good old reliable prognosticator of 
weather conditions. The next day it 
rained, and kept on raining and storming 
for 48 hours—the rainfall being 4.18 
inches ; which went to prove the wisdom 
of “Old Probs” as a rain maker. The 
people of Santa Barbara take off their 
hats now when they see the old brown 
pelican alight in front of the Fish Mar- 
ket, being well assured that he knows. 

Geo. C. SHARP. 

Santa Barbara, California. 
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Stevens “Visible Loading” Repeating Rifle 
No. 7O 


If your Dealer hasn't it, we will send, express 
prepaid, on receipt of LIST Price, $9.00. 


Guaranteed to be the most accurate .22 Calibre Repeating Rifle in the 
World. Remember: It carries the Stevens Guarantee. 


You see the cartridge go into the chamber—you know when the gun 
is loaded. You have fifteen quick shots without reloading—twelve if you use 
.22 Long Rifle cartridges. Two Models: One takes .22 Short only; the 
other takes any one of three cartridges—.22 Short, .22 Long, and .22 Long 
Rifle, but the greatest accuracy is obtained by using .22 Long Rifle exclusive- 
ly in this model. 


The Stevens Visible Loader is sold by all live dealers. Ask them. Re- 
member: We guarantee this rifle to be the most accurate .22 Calli- 
ber Repeater in the world. 


——Points for the Sharpshooter and Hunter 





If you want expert information on Sharpshooting, Hunting or 
Trap Shooting, write us a postal, telling which subject interests 
you the most. By return mail comes our letter giving you this 
valuable information, besides the big Stevens Gun Book—z2o09 
illustrations and 160 pages about Rifles, Shotguns, Pistols and 
Rifle Telescopes. Write today. 


J.STEVENS ARMS & TOOL COMPANY 


P. O. Box 5680, 


CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS,., U. S. A. 
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There is no Byron to sing a hymn in the Vale 
of the Elkhorn; yet at our door lie scenes of won- 
drous beauty and opportunities for outdoor recrea- 
tin unrivalled anywhere. What are the Arve and 
Arviron, that Byron immortalized, but blatant 
mountain torrents, fretting a pathway through the 
granite tombstones of a land whose soil has been 
sepulchred for ages in the depths of the ocean! 
What, indeed, is the lure of the mountains but a 
fatuous thing that dissipates energy in surmount- 
ing bleak rocks in a land of shivering desolation? 
Perchance you would seek surcease from the de- 
mentia Americana in the Utopian North Woods. 
There the black flies are a torture by day and 
the mosquitos infest the night like scourging de- 
mons. Dismal, in their sombre garments, the spruce 
and juniper fill the gloomy aisles of the woods 
and drip moisture all the day. Torpid and sable, 
through a pathless stagnation of ooze and rotting 
vegetation, the sluggish streams, veiled in mias- 
matic vapors, percolate from swamp to swamp in 
an interminable wilderness where the winds are 
ever held in leash by the brooding inertia of the 
solitudes. The kingdom of health is not there. 

Where the breezes riot over fertile prairies, cen- 
sers of the incense blown from the fields of corn 
and new-mown hay, the Elkhorn flows in serenest 
majesty through sheltering thickets, between green 
banks festooned with vines and enameled with 
wild flowers—an emblem of peace, rest and 
strength. Without noise, without hurrying or loi- 
tering, it rolls over its bars of smooth white sand, 
a symbol of the land through which it flows—a 
symbol of vastness, of endurance and power in 
reserve. Here Nature outspreads her noblest pano- 
rama, the very essence of her spirit, in groves and 
orchards, in happy homes, scattered far and wide 
over illimitable meadows and fields of waving 
grain. Truly this is Nature’s sublimest spectacle— 
a vast multitude being fed and comforted and 
cattle grazing on a thousand hills where once the 
desert held supremest sway and wild beasts and 
savage men roamed its solitudes. Amid such scenes 
man reaches his highest harmony with Nature. 
There is that delightful segregation of the home 
and individual inimical to the pollution of urban 
gregariousness. The gyves of habits, the con- 
tempt that familiarity between the sexes inspires, 
the craving for unnatural gratification of passions, 
are unknown where blue skies, and not brick walls, 
enclose the horizon of hfe. And withal, there is 
no isolation—no mountain barriers or swampy 
moats to contract environment or pervert com- 
munication. Foot-sore and winded I have climbed 
the mountains, and, soggy and snagged, traversed 
the North Woods, until I learned the delights of 
camping in other than the pathless places of the 
earth, and without waste of time, fatigue of body 
or vexation of mind, I now pitch my tent near 
some thicket on the Elkhorn. I can have a square 
mile without a neighbor and that is solitude 
enough. The immediate pathway of the river is 
as primeval as when it first cut its channel through 
Nebraska prairies in the wons when the stars first 
sang together in the firmament above. 
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Along the river and bayous of the Elkhorn there 
is good shooting:in season and the fishes are not to 
be despised. I have captured in its mountain re- 
treats the Salvelinus Fontinalis and eaten it with 
that most exquisite of all sauces, a good appetite; 
and yet I yield the palm to that epicurean tid-bit, 
a one-pound channel catfish from the Elkhorn. 

Gorgeous are the sunsets and the skies at night 
are sublimely beautiful. Impressive and suggestive, 
as a place for meditation, is a camp on the Elk- 
horn. Sitting by the camp-fire in the mellow 
moonlight, the mind calls up the unreckoned cen- 
turies through which the river has glided athwart 
these prairies, unchanged through all the recurring 
ages; of the vast cavaleades of deer and bison 
that have come here to slake their thirst, or the 
dusky warriors who have lived their lives, wooed 
their mates or chanted their war songs while 
Egypt, Greece, and Rome rose, flourished and 
crumbled into ruin. Nor does the mind need some 
mountain peak, piercing the sky, to lift one’s 
thoughts above the earth. The hush of night, the 
solemnity and mystery of earth and sky—the dark, 
unfathomed vastness of the realm of the stars 
overhead—woo the thoughts from earth and with 
ineffable yearning the mind worships the In- 
visible alone.—Doctor J. H. Mackay in the Norfolk 
(Neb.) Daily News. 
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TRAP-SHOOTING IN THE NORTHWEST. 


Tue meet of the Washington State Sportsmen’s 
Association, to be held July 19 and 20 next at 
Spokane, is the second of a series of four tourneys 
in the Pacific Northwest in 1910, and there is 
every indication that the Spokane shoot will be 
the best ever held in that city. The opening 
event on the circuit will be the Boosters’ Shoot at 
Butte, Mont. Most of the crack shots of the 
United States and Canada will be on hand to com- 
pete for the prizes, and the attendance will be a 
large one. Immediately after the Butte tourney, 
the cracks will come to Spokane. Fred Gilbert of 
Iowa, Tom Marshall of Illinois, Rolla Heikes of 
Ohio, Billy Heer of Kansas, Charlie Spencer of 
Missouri and Lee Barkley of Seattle will be in 
attendance to give local followers of the sport a 
taste of championship shooting. The shooters will 
go from Spokane to Nelson, B. C., for the Pacific 
Indian shoot—July 26 to 30. The champions will 
take the trip north in company with E. J. Chin- 
gren, president of the Spokane club, and Hugh 
McElroy, another local star who has made several 
big records in tournaments throughout the North- 
west. After the Nelson meet, the shooters will 
finish at Seattle, where the Pacific Coast Handicap 
will be held Aug. 2 to 4. Many records now held 
in this part of the United States are expected 
to be broken during the circuit meeting. Pete 
Holochan of Twin Falls, Idaho; Frank Riehl, one 
of the best professional shots on the Coast; 8. 
Lee, who has done some great shooting in this 
country; E. S. McCall of Spokane, and E. R. 
Farmin of Sand Point, Idaho, are among the shoot- 
ers who will compete in Spokane. J. A. Forbes of 


the Spokane club (who recently became a profes- 
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Before You Try 


To make the first cup of 


 POSTUM 


read directions on the package carefully. They are simple and 
easily followed. Postum must be boiled—not simply steeped. 


Postum contains no coffee or other harmful substance; is 
made of clean, hard wheat, including the bran-coat which is Nature’s 
Storehouse for the Phosphate of Potash—the “‘cell-salt” for rebuild- 
ing brain and nerve tissue. 


Coffee ails disappear when Postum is the daily beverage. 


“There’s a Reason” 


Postum Cereal Company, Ltd., Battle Creek, Michigan, U. S. A. 
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sional and is now on the Pacific Coast) will also 
take part in the tournament. The Spokane Cham- 
ber of Commerce is arranging a banquet for the 
visitors during their stay in Spokane, and a gen- 
eral good time is confidently expected. 


2 


A. W. Du Bray (widely known under his pen 
name of ‘‘ Gaucho,’’ and who during the past 
twenty years has visited all parts of North 
America in the interest of the Parker Gun) has 
been appointed special Pacific Coast representative 
of Parker Brothers, with headquarters in or about 
San Francisco. A fine trap shot, a widely traveled 
sportsman and a man of genuine culture and rare 
business ability, the reasons for Capt. Du Bray’s 
success are not hard to find. 

a a 


THE ICY-HOT JAR. 


One of the most ingenious in- 
ventions of today is the ICY- 
HOT Jar. It is made along the 
same lines as that other great 
invention, the ICY-HOT Bottle, 
and has similar uses and advan- 
tages. The jar is designed to 
keep solid foods hot or cold in- 
definitely. The man who goes 
fishing, autoing, hunting vr trav- 
eling can take in it ice cream 
and have a refreshing cold des- 
sert when miles away from 
home or hotel. Or he can carry 
warm meats and vegetables and 
have a meal as appetizing as 
when first cooked. Every reader 
of this magazine will find this 
article useful in many ways. 
Further information, prices, etc., 
can be obtained by addressing 
The Icy-Hot Bottle Co., 214 Longworth St., Cin- 
cinnati, O. 














_— 


HOW MUCH ARE SKINS WORTH? 


The following is from the Huntingdon, Pa., 
News, and it shows that there are many ‘‘var- 
mints ’’ still left in the Keystone State. About two 
years ago a man in the same county secured over 
$1500, in bounty and skin sales, in a single year. 
He exhausted the bounty and probably put a stop 
to its continuance. Will somebody figure out for 
us what Mr. Zettle got for his skins? They seem 
to have sold at prices that would have set every 
boy to trapping 40 years ago. 

‘*Jeremiah Zettle of Spring Mills trapped and 
killed $800 worth of fur bearing animals in his 
section of the County this season—a remarkable 
record. The furs were shipped to James P. Ellis, 
in New York. The animals from which the furs 
were taken were as follows: Foxes, 17; minks, 
13; skunks, 239; muskrats, 222; opossum, 42; rac- 
coons, 52; white weasel, 1. Mr. Campbell, the 
Spring Mills station agent, states that this is the 
largest consignment of furs ever shipped from 
that station.’’ 


AFIELD. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


WHEN Dr. W. G. Hudson broke the world’s ree- 
ord at 200 yards on the Standard American Target, 
Feb. 22, at Greenville, N. J., he used a combina- 
tion load of Sharpshooter and Schuetzen Smokeless, 
the well-known DuPont brands. His second shot 
was a Nine—all of the rest being Tens. Dr. 
Hudson’s score in the Standard American Record 
Match was 916 out of a possible 1000; made up of 
the following strings: 91, 90, 91, 87, 91, 94, 
88, 92, 99, 93. 

7 * * 

THE resignation of C. A. Lindsey of the Colo- 
rado & Southern Ry. came as a surprise to his 
many friends. His long career as a railroad man 
made such a step seem unlikely; but the advan- 
tages of outdoor life and the certainty of further 
success in raising fruit at Paonia, Colo., have over- 
come the natural reluctance that a man feels in 
severing long-established relations. In past years 
we have found much to offset the troubles of edi- 
torial life In the courtesy of Gen’l Passenger 
Agent Fisher and Mr. Lindsey, his assistant. N. 
F. Brown (Mr. Lindsey’s successor) is a gradu- 
ate from the Passenger Dept. of the New York 
Central Lines. He afterwards became Traveling 
Passenger Agent for the Colorado and Southern, 
and there are few States in which he is not well 
known and from which he has not attracted many 
tourists to Colorado. His success has been such 
that his promotion comes as a matter of course. 

* * * 

THE notice of Professor Murch’s death in our 
March issue has called forth many letters of sym- 
pathy. Elwyn Hoffman, the Poet of the Sierras, 
writes: ‘‘ Just received the March number of 
Sports AFIELD. It’s a good number, and I would 
have heartily enjoyed it if it had not contained 
the announcement of Murch’s death. I knew him 
only through his writings, but his writings gave 
me pleasure many a time, and I know that I shall 
miss him.’’ Chas. A. Cooper, the Colorado author 
and authority on Southwestern history; 8. D. 
Barnes, whose stories of Arkansas life have de- 
lighted thousands of the best men and women in 
the land; Dr. A. J. Woodcock and others, all 
write their affectionate appreciation of Prof. 
Murch. ‘‘ Although I never met him,’’ writes 
Thos. H. Fraser, ‘‘I feel as if I had lost a near 
and dear friend; and have no doubt that a large 
number of the readers of Sports AFIELD will feel 
the same way. He came very close to our hearts, 
and the sorrow at the news of his death will be 
keenly felt in many homes.’’ 

* * * 

Wuat with the Mr. Riesenberg’s typical front 
cover picture (drawn from life) of a rurale 
cooking his breakfast on the great plains of 
Chihuahua or Nuevo Leon, together with the same 
artist’s account of a visit to the famous Hill of 
the Bells on page 321, and the Coahuila deer hunt- 
ing sketch further along, the present number has 
a decidedly Mexican atmosphere. A few weeks 
ago we sent a proof of the Emperor Maximilian 
article to our esteemed friend, Don Juan de la 
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When you auto, fish, | | 
hunt or travel 





LUNCH AND 
BEVERAGE 


levHor #2 


provides fresh, clean food and hot or cold drinks on the 
spot. Contains lunch box, ICY-HOT Bottle and ICY-HOT 
Jar. Or lunch box, and two ICY-HOT Bottles. ICY-HOT 
Bottle keeps hot drinks hot 24 hours and cold drinks cold 
8days. ICY-HOT Jar keeps solid food hot or cold indefi- 
nitely. Outfit gives you complete meal from soup to dessert 
with everything at just the right temperature. 

Case, fine leather. Bottle, jar and —y bux beautifully plated. 
Bottle has drinking cup top. Jar, dish top. Glass inside, clean, 
sanitary. Look for name ICY-HOT on bottom. 

Write today for illustrated booklet and dealer’s name. 
ICY-HOT BOTTLE CO. 
214 LONGWORTH ST., CINCINNATI, O. 
Sporting Goods Dealers! Write for special offer. 



















It' Pickerel and all other game fish are 
irresistibly attracted by the beautiful , 
glitter of the iridescent pear] body, 
natural shape and life-like mo- 
tion in the water of our new 


“ Magnet”« 
Peal 


artificial 
, S minnow made, 
mis Brilliancy re- 
mains permanent 
Durability unequalled, 
Far superior in every way 
to all others. Made of Pearl 
and German Silver. Avoid imita- 
‘ tions—insist upon the “ Magnet.” For 
pom at all Sporting Goods stores or by 75¢ 
mail postpaid u upon receipt of price 
y» Send for circutar of “Magnet” specialties. 


S. A. DOERING & CO., 
562 Liberty Avenue, BROOKLYN, N. ¥. 





Indian Moccasins. 


Made of Genuine M hid 
with Indian tribe ab nmey 
Men’s sizes, 6-11, $2.75, Ladies’ and Boys, 2-6, 
$2.25, Youths an Misses, 11-1 $2.00, Oni 
dren’s (cloth tops), 5-10, & 

Sent prepaid on. re a of price. 

Money y. 

We sob supply rte La gee mal 
™ Se s. ane ae L 
and prices as above. ey are artistic, sensible an e mos - 
fortable home foot coverings imaginab ble. Write for Illustrated Cireu- 
lar and price list of Moccasins and Snow Shoes of every description. 


METZ & SCHLOERB, Oshkosh, Wis. 





























Write today for hand- 
somely lithographed 
Catalogue—it is free. 


THE HUNTER ARMS CO., 80 Hubbard Street, Fulton, N.Y. 





eee h HUNTER 
oO E~e 
G u bp TRIGGER 


In the brush or at the traps you want to 


1 == 
eS sure of your gun. A second’s loss of time means 


the loss of your bird or a failure to score in the competition. 
The strongest insurance policy the world over for sports- 
men is a Hammerless Smith Gun with the Hunter 
One-Trigger attachment. 
THE HUNTER ONE-TRIGGER gives a pull short, clean 
and quick. There’s no creep or drag. 
mechanism far exceeds the speed of the trigger finger. The 
aim is not disturbed—because there is no relaxing, no re- 
gripping, no accommodating yourself to the different 
lengths of the stock—but just a firm, steady grip and pull. 


The very newest Hammerless Smith Gun is the 20-Gauge Hunter 


The speed of the 






One-Trigger—and it’s a beauty. Weighs only 53 

to7 lbs. Justthe finest gun that can be made at 
the price—simply a// gun 
and no frilis. Be sure 
to ask your dealer 
about it. 
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Cruz Alarcon of Ciudad Juarez, Mexico. In re- 
turning same, Sefior Alarcon wrote us as follows: 
‘* It may interest your readers to know that two 
years before—in 1865—General Escobedo (who 
later commanded the forces of the Republic at 
Querétaro) had been taken prisoner by Mejfa, 
who pardoned him and saved his life, when every- 
one thought he would be shot. In return for these 
evidences of good-will, Escobedo offered Mejia his 
liberty when the latter was taken prisoner at 
Querétaro, saying that he would protect his flight. 
But Mejia replied: ‘ No. I shall stay and share 
the same fate as the Emperor. If he dies, I will 
die; and if he is liberated, I will be liberated with 


him e FF 
* 7” * 


T. L. Hopxins, recently appointed traveling rep- 
resentative of the Stevens Arms Co., has been 


identified with the gun and ammunition trade for 
many years, being first connected with the Sim- 





T. L. HOPKINS. 





mons Hardware Co. His energy and personal popu- 
larity should do much to increase the demand for 
Stevens arms in the Atlantic Coast States and the 
Eastern Provinces of Canada. 


AS TO DEER IN IOWA. 


I have just read in your March issue an article 
entitled Deer in Iowa. This article stated that 
some time ago a farmer had a small herd of deer 
which wandered away and have increased until 
they aggregate between 300 and 400; also that 
they have become very destructive to property and 
a decided nuisance. It may interest you to know 
that this is all a fairy story. I am very familiar 
with this part of Iowa and in fact know all about 
the incident mentioned. It is true that a few 
years ago-a number of deer got out of a private 
park, and since that time some of them have been 





SPORTS AFIELD. 


seen and killed in the community; but there is ab- 
solutely no truth in the report you received rela- 
tive to the large number that now exist. The 
statement that they have grown so ferocious that) 
they attack the school children, etc., is really laugh- 
able. This is simply a Nature fake story, of which 
a great many are now being written every day.) 
Omaha, Nebraska. J. W. ELwoop 


ooo 


A BIG BLACK BASS. 


‘¢Last October,’’ writes Fred’k C. Bogk of Mil-3 
waukee, ‘‘ I caught in Oconomowoe Lake, Wiscon- 
sin, a big-mouth black bass weighing 714 lbs. 
This is considered such a very rare catch in this” 
part of the country that I thought it worth while q 
to mention it to you. What do you think about” 
it? What is the age of a fish of that weight? 


A fish sof this species two years old will run 
from 8 to 12 inches in size; the average weight, § 
one pound. They grow nearly a pound a year q 
thereafter, until they attain their maximum weight. 
The maximum weight of the Northern large-mouth 
bass is from 6 to 8 lbs. E. K. Stedman of Sa- 
vanna, Ills., informs us that two bass (large? 
mouth) caught in ‘the Adirondacks weighed re- 
spectively 7 Ibs. 14 ounces and 644 Ilbs.—their 
ages being estimated as nine years. Mr. Bogk’s 
bass was certainly a very big fish for Northern ~ 
waters nowadays. Naturally, we shall much ap- 
preciate to have the experiences of other anglers 
as to the weight and probable ages of any extra 
large fish they may chance to catch.—Eprror. 








FISH WILL BITE occ 
at all seasons if you 
muse FISH LURE. It keeps you 
‘busy pulling them out. Catches 
dead loads of them in any 
stream. Write at once for a | 
free bottle offer and catalogue © 
of Natural Fish Baits, Min- 
nows, Shiners, Frogs, Worms, " 


: Enclose 2-cent stamp. 
Michigan Fish Bait Co., Box M, Port Huson, Mich. 





om, Marvel {2° Sportsman 


b= 3 “Marvel Antomatic Hook” catches every fish that 
es to take the bait. Any roy sent ha 15 cents, 
epee. 2 for 25 cents. 


‘Marvel Fish Lurem 


makes all fish bite. A new scientific 





— Agents Wantee 
APANESE NOVELTY CO., 
Clinton, lewa. 








oe. Free Trial 


allowed on every 
and trial to anyone 


ue = -.. We Ship on Approval 
ieyele “tte the freight If 
fed with ee bicycle after using it ten 


wipe <on . anyone 
: A Fi PRICES 27 tester we 


cial offers. 
@ cent nt to we ty and 
Sacks “os 


parts, repairs vere: sundries of eit bods at how pie Semet 
MEAD CYCLE Co. Dept. H-238 CHICAGO 








